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SUN LIFE OFFICE 


For Old Age Assurances, payable in Lifetime or at Previous Death. 








At the last Division of Profits the Distribution was extraordinary, the average return in actual cash being more 
than £86 in every £100 paid in premiums, reducing the ultimate cost of policies to a very large extent ; and under 
Table A (with profits) to absolutely less than the net mathematical premium required to carry the risk, that is 


‘UNDER COST PRICE.’ 


Apply for New Double Option Seenieeiiiniens to the Chief Office, | 63 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
HARRIS C. L.. SAUNDERS, General Manager. 

















‘THE AUTOTYPE C0., 74 New Onn ye LONDON, W.C. 


ALFRED STEVENS AND HIS WORK. 





Now Ready. Crown folio, 20 by 15 inches, half bound in morocco 
Ray. ICATED BY PERMISSION TO SIR FREDE RICK LEIG TON, Bart., P.R.A., Et 
Containing a Memoir of Stevens, and Critical Den criptions of his Productions abe se yrmer Pi and Fri Mr. Hux H STANN F.R.I. B. A., Lecturer on Applied 
Art at University College, and Teacher of Architectural Ornament at the Ro yal Academy. With 57 | bound Autotyp ng Serene a a selected from E xamples of the 


Master’s Work by a Committee of Experts. 
The Edition is limited to 150 Copies. Price Six Guineas. 
PUBLISHED BY THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY is remarkable for its immense Collection of Reproductions from the GREAT MASTERS, and for its 


Examples of Modern French and English Art. 
An Illustrated Pamphlet, ‘Autotype in Relation to Household Art,’ with Press Notices, free per Post. 
AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 166 PAGES, PRICE SIXPENCE, FREE PER POST. 


* Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M.D., says :—‘An Excellent Food, admirably adapted to the site ”" Infants.’ 
Established 1825. 


NEAVES FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND THE ACED. 


BEST anno CHEAPEST. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
the best Farinaceous Foods.’ | 








Pinolia Powder 


For TOILET, NURSERY, CHAFES, IRRITATION, WEEPING SURFACES, Etc. 


‘ Superseding a old toilet nt which are apt to cause acne spots on the face by blocking up the pores of the skin. "—Lady’s Pict pated 
© ** Vinolia ” Powder is an impalpable rose dusting powder, soluble, of remarkable fineness, and well a idapted for the nursery, toilet, 
“‘ weeping ” surfaces, and sweating feet.’—Aritish Medical Journal, 


IN PINK, WHITE, and CREAM. 1/79, 3/6, and 6 - per Box. 

















London—RYLAND ROAD, N.W. | American Address—BLONDEAU ET CIE., 73 and 75 WATTS STREET, NEW YORK. 


LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET 
EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


The undersigned have for Sale first-class Bonds, well 
secured, which pay Zarge rates of Jnterest; also extensive 


Landed, Timber, Phosphate, and Mineral Properties. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


A. R. CHISOLM & CO., Bankers, 
NEW YORK. 


AFRICAN BANKING CORPORATION (LIMITED). 


REGISTERED CAPITAL, . - $2,000,000. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, , , £601,670. 
BoakpD OF DIRECTORS. 
EpWARD WEssB, Esq., Chairman. 
. D. ALEXANDER, Esq. Sir Francis Kwnotiys, K.C.M.G., 
Cyrit D. Buxton, Esq. 8. 
ALBERT Deacon, Esq. WILLIAM FITZGERALD PILCHER, Esq. 
GILBERT Farieg, Esq. Tuomas Rupp, Esq. 
ALFRED GILEs, Esq., M.P. W. J. THompson, Esq. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


For two years and upwards, ; 5 percent. per annum. 





One vear, a -& 44 ” ” 
Six months’ notice, . 4 - * 
Three months’ notice, . ; 3 


GEORGE WILLIAM THOMSON, Chief Manager. 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, Lonpon, E. 


44, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 
THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, 
Limited. 





CapiTAL SUBSCRIBED, . £2,000,000 © 0 
Parip Up, . ; ; : ; : . ‘ . . 251,093 15 © 
RESERVE FunpD, ; : : : , ‘ : 223,000 0 0 

° 


UNCALLED CaPITAL, ‘ : ‘ . 1,748,906 5 
Board of Directors. 
Wan. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF VON ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGseErT Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CampsBE tt, Secretary. 
Head Ofice—31 Lomearp Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 
44 per cent. for One and Two Years. 
4? = for Three and Four Years. 
5 is for Five Years. 
Interest paid half-yearly. 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 
11 SoutH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 





44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000 ONE MILLION STERLING, 
In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 

RESERVE FUND, £115,000. 
EDINBURGH BRANCH—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
ne { Major-General F. Nepean Smirnu, 10 Eton Terrace. 

Divectors (t Ropert Hunter, Esq., 10 Ainslie Place. 
Manager—GEorGE Deas, Esq., C.A. 

The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, the Interest payable Half- 
yearly, on SpectaL TERMS, to be had on application. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 
Bank charges may be deducted from remittances. 


Ofice—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ; : 
Directors. 
GeorGe AuLpjo Jamieson, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 
GeorGE Topp Cuieng, Esq., C.A., Edinburgh. 
Davip Cowan, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
Joun M. Crapsie, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 
James D. Lawrig, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
The Hon. Francis J. Moncreirr, C.A., Edinburgh. 
A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S.. Edinburgh. 
Joun Warrack, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 
Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—Wmn. B. DuNLOP. 
Accountant—Joun Scort Tair, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 
REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 


ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation —and 

CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidati PURCHASED. 

ADVANCES made on the Security of prt yf amg seein — 
DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 


The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of Desentures, DesenTuRE Stock, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
Companigs, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders: also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF DoMINION PARLIAMENT. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, . . > ° - £332,876 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, . . " . . : , 66,249 
RESERVE FUND, . . : . : ; , 16,848 
. A. H. CAMPBELL, Esq., Toronto, President. 

The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 4} per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Duke STREET, EDINBURGH. 








£505,000. 











DINBURGH ACADEMY. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 5 GEORGE IV, 

The NEXT SESSION of the EDINBURGH ACADEMY will BEGIN on 
WEDNESDAY the 30th SEpTEMBER, at 10 0'clock, when there will be an Examina- 
tion in both Upper and Preparatory Schools for the purpose of placing new boys. 
The regular work of the Session will begin on THURSDAY the rst Oc TOBER, at 
g o'clock in the Upper SCHOOL, and 9.15 in the PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

Parents are particularly requested to enter the names of new boys with Mr. 
C. E. W. Macruerson, C.A., 28 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, the CLERK and 
TREASURER, at the earliest possible opportunity. 

The Rector will be glad to see Parents at the Academy on 28th and 2gth 
September, between 10 and 1 o'clock. 

Copies of the new Prospectus may be obtained from the JAN1ToR at the Academy, 
or from the CLERK and TREASURER, who will supply any additional information 

BOARDERS are received by Mr. GILMOUR, 5 Mary Place, and by Mr. 
HARDY, 1 Doune Terrace, both of whom will be glad to see parents at these 
addresses during the last week of September. 


St ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
“e WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 

For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 


ST. ANDREWS L.L.A. DEGREE. 


Ladies thoroughly prepared in all the subjects by staff of Graduates in Oral and 
Correspondence Classes, commencing September 28th. For full particulars of 
classes, regulations, subjects, priced list of text-books prescribed, advice on choice 
subjects, results for 1891, specimen examination papers, etc., see ‘The St. Andrews 
L.L.A. Guide,’ by Murpo Maceop, price 6d., post free, from the Secretary, 
University Preparatory Institute, Edinburgh. Last edition highly commended by 
the Educational Press. 


FALCON HALL, EDINBURGH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN, 
Headmaster— 
D. FEARON RANKING, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D., 
Assisted by 
J. T. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE, M.A. 
(Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge). 
References— 
The Right Rev. the Bishop oF MARLBOROUGH, 13 Vicarage Gate, Kensington. 
The Rev. E. H. Perowneg, D.D., Master of Corpus College, Cambridge. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN oF PETERBOROUGH. 
General F. NerEAN SMITH, 10 Eton Terrace, Edinburgh. 
General Tweepik, Gillsland Road, Merchiston, Edinburgh. 
Captain Beamish, J.P., Ballina, County Mayo, Ireland. 
Captain R. B. Cay, R.N., Holyhead, North Wales. 
Admiral T. Witson, C.B., 46 Palmerston Place, Edinburgh. Etc. Etc. 














AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling ai PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat, 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 
every comfort. ; tad cae 
__§F. GREEN & CO., and , en ee 
Managers—) ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., j  FENCHURCH AVENUE, 
For passage apply to the latter firm, at5 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (Limrp.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION, 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 





CALCUTTA, . Fortnightly ; BAGHDAD, . . Fortnightly 
MADRAS, ; ; es | BATAVIA, . ; - 
COLOMBO, . ° - 3RISBANE, . 99 
RANGOON, . . re ROCKHAMPTON, . 


LP 
KURRACHEE, : Be ZANZIBAR, . . Fourweekly 
Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 
Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, 5. W., 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Fall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 


 TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount EPHRAIM. 

Under the distinguished patronage of his Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished; piano in every sitting- 
room; cuisine, English and French; wine connoisseur; table d’hote at separate 
tables; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; laundry. : 

For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


LONDON. 
Langham Hotel, 


PorTLAND PLAceE, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient, and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Héte 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 


OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 
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THE UNITED SERVIGE MAGAZINE 


A Monthly{Review of all Questions affecting National Interests. 


‘Our Foremost Military Periodical.’—Vide Daily Chronicle. 


ONE SHILLING. 


The following Articles appear in Vols. 1, 2, & 3 of the New Series :— 


THE STUDY OF WAR. 
WATERLOO. (A Series of Six Articles, with Map.) 
Maurick, R.A., Professor Military History, Staff College. 


FIELD MARSHAL VON MOLTKE. By General Viscount 
WoLSELEY, K.P. 


A SUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


By General Viscount WOLSELEY, K.P. 
3y Colonel 


From the German. By 
y 


Captain GAWne. (In three parts.) 
THE WAR Chinen nies OF THE NAVY. By Admiral of the 
Fleet, Sir G. Puirprs Hornsy, and Captain FirzGeraALp, R.N. (In three parts.) 


TACTICAL GUIDES FOR THE FORMATION OF, 
AND LEADING OF THE CAVALRY DIVISION. Translated from the 


German (by permission) by Captain Leverson, R.E. (In seven parts.) 
NATIONAL INSURANCE. (In eight parts.) 


DID THE DUKE RIDE TO WAVRE? § By Colonel 
Maurice, R.A. 


A GERMAN VIEW OF THE DEFENCE OF INDIA. 
By Captain E. S. May, R.A. 


THE LATE GENERAL SHERMAN. 
Wo tsELeY, K.P. 


By General Viscount 


The Contributors to the ‘United Service Magazine’ include— 


General Sir John Adye, G.C.B. Colonel Malleson, C.S.I. 

Sir Samuel Baker. Colonel Maurice, R.A. 

Lord Charles Beresford, R.N. Brig.-General Viscount Melgund. 
General Brialmont, Ex-Minister Admiral Lord Clarence Paget, 

of War, Belgium. . G.C.B. 

Captain C. Orde Browne, late R.A. Major-General T. Bland Strange. 
Major-General Chapman, C.B. Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

The Right Hon. Sir Charles Dilke. Vice Admiral Sir George Tryon, 
Admiral of the Fleet, Sir Geoffrey K.C.B. 

Phipps Hornby, G.C.B. Lord Wantage, V.C., K.C.B. 
Rudyard Kipling. General Viscount Wolseley, K.P. 
The Right Hon. the Marquis of Lieut.-.General Sir Evelyn Wood, 

Lorne, K.T. V.C., K.C.B. Etc. Etc. 


OFFICES: 15 York Street, Covent Carden, London, W.C. 
‘RIVERS OF GREAT BRITAIN.’ 


Vol. I. THe Rovat River: The Thames from Source 
to Sea. With Several Hundred Original Illustrations. 
Popular Edition. — 16s. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LTD., LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
R. COWIE 


DEALER IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET 
EDIN S URGH 


INVITES yore yn of his Hig ig ar ctio n of f Old Er iglish, dag 1, and Dutch 
seeamaie CC rising C; ets, Cof ‘tT ables, Chairs, Chiming <a Mirrors 
‘ i Beackes SS Old Persian M, ats, Eng ravit gpa Eo 


RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND,’ 


Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be 
THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET, \ : 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST 


Grand Diploma of riod Edinburgh, 1890; Two Prize 
Medals, Paris, 1889 


IRISH CAMBRIC — HANDKERCHIEFS 











obtained from 








Children's bordered .. 13) 8 x Hemstitched : \ N 
Ladies’ .. me a Ladies’ 2/114 ls 
Gents’... es ‘af ioe = | Gents’ .. oe 9/82 G 
IRISH ‘DAMASK TABLE LINEN 
Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
yards square, 2/11; 24 yards | zy: rds, s/rreach. Kitchen T able Cloths, 114d. each. 


Strong Huckab ack Towels, 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1/24 each. 
Monograms, Crests, Co. oa Arms, Initials, etc., woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS & SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Col s-fold, 6 per doz. Gents’ 4-fold, 4/6 per doz. 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentieeen., from s'11. Matchless Shirts, best quality, Long- 
cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (to measure, 
2/ extra). 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


(By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany.) 
Please name this Publication. 
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ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO. 


»\ A PURE, FRACRANT, AND 






















A: \, -NON-CRITTY TOOTH 
~~ \7 
a A POWDER. 
loa ladda THE 
4 ee 
}6 f i IEC? , tai G Ir) 
[<3 lorPEARL DEN TIFRICE for] 9] DECAY AND GIVES 
\i— +. wh 4 é 
= og se ep DEAL eet MRIS GRANCE TO THE 
2 ES/: BREATH. 
~ Ask for Rowlands’ Odonto, 





f2o0 Hatton Garden, 


Wy 
> 
£ ondon. 
Sold by Chemists, etc., 
2s. 9d. per B 


By Post for 3a. extra. 


CRAMER'S aa WAREHOUSES 


40 to 46 Moorgate Street, LONDON. 
PIANOFORTES:. 


Refined in tone, elegant in appearance, and of the highest class. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AMERICAN, AND GERMAN 
GRANDS, BOUDOIR GRANDS, and UPRIGHTS. 


> twel ve lar gew arerooms. 








Selection ut nique in variety and extent, occupy ing h 
In the less expensive Instruments the quality is equally good, while the 
choice is practically unlimited. 
vy 
CASH WITH DISCOUNT, or on CRé AMER'S HIRE SYSTEM, 
as originated by them and carr ted out on a large and liberal scale 


IN AMERICAN ORGANS AND HARMONIUMS the selection 


= 
extends from the small six-guinea portable H armonium to the largest Organ 
with rows of keys and organ ped 


dals. 
CHURCH AND CHAMBER PIPE ORGANS built to order. Esti- 


| 
mates and drawings furnished. Several now for sale, Chamber size. Prices 


from 85 to 800 guineas. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS 


H. W. SETON-KARR. _ 
BEAR HUNTING IN THE WHITE 
MOUNTAINS. 


Alaska and British Columbia Revisited. 
By H. W. SETON-KARR. 
With Illustrations and Map. Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. 


MADAME DE BOVET. 


’ 
THREE MONTHS’ TOUR IN IRELAND. 
By Madame DE BOVET. 
Translated and Condensed by Mrs. ARTHUR WALTER. 
With 75 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CAPTAIN LINDSAY ANDERSON. 


A CRUISE IN AN OPIUM CLIPPER. 
By Captain LINDSAY ANDERSON. 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. 


JOHN WATSON, F.L.S. 


POACHERS AND POACHING. 
By JOHN WATSON, Author of ‘ British Sporting Fishes.’ 
Crown Svo, with F ‘rontisp iece, 7s. 6d. 


Or, 


Se De 


BUCKMAN, F.G.S. 


ARCADIAN LIFE. 
By S. S. BUCKMAN, F.G.S., Author of ‘John Darke’s Sx 


= Cotteswolds.’ 
y P. BUCKMAN. 


yjourn in 
With 17 Tlu 
THIRD AND REVISED EDITION. 


HILDA’S ‘ WHERE IS IT?’ OF RECIPES. 


Containing many old Cape, Indian, and Malay Dishes and Preserves ; 
and a Collection of Home Remedies in Case of Sickness. 


strations | Crown $vo, Is. 





By H. aerttesa talk 
Interleaved with White Paper for adding Recipes. Crown $vo, 4s. 6d. 
MRS. ROSS. 


EARLY DAYS RECALLED. 
By Mrs. JANET ROSS. 
8vo, with Portrait and Illustrations, 5s. 


THE QUEEN OF ROUMANIA. 


ELISABETH OF ROUMANIA: A Study. 
With Two Tales from the German of CARMEN SYLVA, 
Her Majesty the Queen of Roumania. 
BLANCHE ROOSEVELT. 
With Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. 


Crown 


By 


SECOND EDITION. 





SIXPENNY COPYRIGHT EDITION 


DAVID COPPERFIELD, 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
With Eighteen Illustrations 
FRED BERNARD. 
Medium 8vo, 


SIXPENCE. 


CHARLES > DICKENS'S WORKS. 


THE CROWN EDITION. 
NOW COMPLETE IN 17 VOLUMES. 
‘olumes contain all the Original Illustrations. The Letterpress 
is printed from Type especi: ally cast for this Edition. 
Large crown 8vo. 
PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS EACH. 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 


and PHIZ. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 40 Illustrations by Puiz. 
DOMBEY AND SON. With 40 Illustrations by Puiz. 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. With 40 Illustrations by Pu1z. 


By 


The \ 


With 43 Illustrations by SEyMour 


| SKETCHES BY ‘BOZ.’ With 40 Illustrations by GEO. CRUIK- 
| SHANK. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 40 Illustrations by Puiz. 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 75 Illustrations by GrorGE 
CATTERMOLE and H. Kk. BROWNE, 

BARNABY RUDGE: A Tale of the Riots of ‘Eighty. With 
78 Illustrations by GEORG E CATTERMOLE and H. K. BROWNE, 

OLIVER TWIST and TALE OF TWO CITIES. In One Vol. 

BLEAK HOUSE. W ith 40 Illustrations by Piz. 

LITTLE DORRIT. With 4o Illustrations by Puiz. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. With 40 Illustrations by Marcus STONE. 

AMERICAN NOTES; PICTURES FROM gee and A 
CHILD'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. With 16 Illustrations 
by MARCUS STONE. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS and HARD TIMES. 

LEECH, STANFIELD, 


by LANDSEER, MACLISE, 


With Illustrations 
DoyLe, WALKER, 


etc. 
| CHRISTMAS STORIES and Other Stories, including Hum- 


THE CHRIST THAT IS TO BE: A Latter-. 


Day Romance. 
Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ERNEST RENAN. 


A HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL. 
By ERNEST RENAN. 
Division IL—TILL THE TIME OF KING DAVID. Demy 8vo, 14s. 
Division Il.—FROM THE REIGN OF DAVID UP TO THE 
CAPTURE OF SAMARIA. Demy 8vo, 14s. 
Division III.—FROM THE TIME OF HEZEKIAH TILL 
RETURN FROM BABYLON. Demy 8vo, 14s. 





THE | 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. | 


ANDREW A. ANDERSON AND A. WALL. 


A ROMANCE OF N’SHABE. 


Being a Record of Startling Adventures in South 
Central Africa. 

By ANDREW A. ANDERSON, Author of ‘ Twenty-five Years 

rgon,’ and A. WALL. 


ina Wag 
With Illustrations by IRnviNG MonraGur. Crown $vo. 
SOUTH AFRICAN LIFE. 


A STORY OF 


THE MILNERS; or, The River Diggings. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
HENRY MURRAY. 


A DEPUTY PROVIDENCE. 


3y HENRY MURRAY, Author of ‘A Game of Bluff,’ and Part- 
Author (with Christie Murray) of ‘ A Dangerous Catspaw.’ 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


[J October. 


phrey’s Clock. With Illustrations by CHARLES 
GREEN, MAHONEY, PH1zZ, CATTERMOLE, 

"GREAT EXPECTATIONS and UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 
With 16 Illustrations by MARCUS STONE. 


EDWIN DROOD and REPRINTED PIECES. 


tions by LUKE FILDEs and F. WALKER. 


DALZIEL, 
etc. 


With 16 Illustra- 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


THE ASHBURTON EDITION. 

An entirely New Edition, handsomely printed, containing all the 
Portraits and Illustrations, in 17 vols. demy 8vo, 8s. each. 
CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION, 

23 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, £7, 5s. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 
Handsomely printed in 34 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, £15, 3s. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION. 

37 vols. small crown Svo, 37s. ; separate vols. Is. each. 


GEORGE MEREDITH’S WORKS. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

ONE OF OUR CO NCLEFCEFSvwill be ready in October. 
DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. | VITTORIA. 
EVAN HARRINCTON. | RHODA FLEMINC. 
THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL. | BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 
THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY RICH- | THE ECOIST. 

MONO. | THE SHAVING OF SHACPAT; 
SANDRA BELLONI. FARINA. 


The Six-Shilling Edition is still to be had. 


each. 





and 


SAMUEL LAING’S WORKS. 
PROBLEMS OF THE FUTURE, AND ESSAYS. 


Seventh Thousand. Demy S8vo, 3s. 6d. 

MODERN SCIENCE AND MODERN THOUGHT. 
With a Sup plement ary Chapter on Gladstone’s ‘ Dawn of Creation’ 
and Drummond’s ‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual Worl 1.’ Eleventh 
Thousand. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

A MODERN ZOROASTRIAN. 
S8vo, 3s. Od. 


Fifth Thousand. Demy 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, London. 
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NOTES 

Tue appointment of the Right Hon. J. P. B. Robertson 
to the succession of the late Lord Justice-General deprives 
the Government of a ready and able debater and the 
Courts of a Lord Advocate in whom not a few have pro- 
fessed to recognise the compeer of such men as John 
Inglis and Forbes of Culloden. He will be succeeded by Sir 
Charles Pearson as Lord Advocate, and (it is hoped) by Mr. 
Graham Murray, who goes up as Solicitor-General, in the 
representation of Buteshire. Another appointment which 
has given general satisfaction is that of Sir James Fergusson, 
the Foreign Under-Secretary, to the Postmaster-General- 
ship. Sir James’s successor has not, at the time of writing, 
been appointed ; but it is felt that the Government might 
go further than Mr. George Curzon, and fare much worse. 


On Monday evening Mr. John Morley addressed the 
Cambridge County Liberal Club. Naturally, after the un- 
fortunate issue of the Wisbech election, he was able to 
prophesy fair things (from his own point of view) for the 
remaining divisions of the county; and it will be for 
Unionists to see that his words are falsified on that sub- 


ject and upon the relations between the two wings of the 


party. Dealing with Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy, Mr. 
Morley could do little else than ‘assent with civil leer.’ 
He argued that our attitude towards the Triple Alliance 
is the cause of the rival combination of France and Russia, 
and threatens danger to the peace of Europe; but his 
historical analogy was on a false basis, since Lord Salis- 
bury’s conduct towards the Powers is on all fours with the 
conduct (which Mr. Morley approves) of Frederick the 
Great under similar circumstances. Mr. Morley considers 
that our position in Egypt renders us the more open 
to attack from the Continent, and opines, it would seem, 
that here is a case for his famous recipe of ‘ scuttle’ 

a panacea for him and all his kind. He quoted The 
Times in proof of the statement that Cape-Town is the 
proper depot for our Indian Empire, since in the event of 
a war between England and France the Mediterranean 
would be impassable. That, of course, is yet to prove ; 
and it is not likely that either a Liberal or a Conservative 
Administration would relinquish a task that is both a duty 
and a profit to complete. After a sneer at the construc- 
tive work effected by the Government and a tribute to its 
wisdom in appointing a Labour Commission, Mr. Morley 


passed to Home Affairs. 





Ir is curious and interesting to find him still sound 
upon the Eight Hours question. He drew the right 
deduction from the vacillation of the recent Trades’ Con- 
gress, which is yet (he thinks) in the dark upon the 
rights and wrongs of the subject. Even its last resolution 
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(in favour of an Eight Hours day, if the majority of a trade 
desire it) he holds impracticable, but he thinks it a step 
towards action by combination rather than by Act of Par- 
liament. Of course he propounded the Liberal nostrum 
for the depopulation of the villages. The villagers must 
have the management of allotments, with powers of com- 
pulsory acquisition and over public holdings, that rustic life 
may be made less dull, and a popular spirit be developed. 
This form of marbles will not bring the millennium, but, 
according to Mr. Morley, it will make Morleys of the vil- 
lagers. He next tried to persuade his agricultural audi- 
ence that the Tory party is the enemy of the peasantry, 
and that for an extension of their holdings the peasants 
must look to the Long Firm himself was representing. 
And having given this very politic sop to a body of agri- 
cultural electors, he declared that Home Rule must ever 
take the first place in the Gladstonian programme: which 
is as much as to say, ‘ Help us to Home Rule and we will 
give you whatever you ask.’ 





Lorp Knvtsrorp, speaking at Saxmundham in Suffolk 
on Wednesday night, effectually disposed of Mr. Morley’s 
academical exercises. To adopt the policy of ‘ scuttle’ in 
Egypt just now would be to compass the ruin of what was 
universally admitted to be a great work. Ireland did not 
stop the way to the present Government, which performed 
its duty in and out of that country in spite of all opposing 
combinations. But the Gladstonians must nevertheless 
remain bound by their old cry, and must introduce a Home 
Rule Bill foredoomed to defeat, because it would go too 
far for the Unionists and not far enough for the Irishry. 
The result would be confusion, in which the Kingdom 
would be plunged out of one general election into 
another, and the public business would be arrested for a 
time. 

We deal elsewhere with the Imperial significance of 
events in Canada. It is sufficient here to record that the 
sub-committee’s reports on the Langevin affair were 
adopted by the two parties in the General Committee : 
the Liberal party having come to such outrageous con- 
clusions as not even Sir Hector’s Conservative enemies 
could subseribe. The debate in the Dominion Parliament 
on the findings is now in progress, and may last for a 
week. Driven thereto by discussions in his own Cabinet, 
Mr. Mercier has consented to the appointment of a Royal 
Commission, after vainly attempting to convict Mr. Angers 
of unconstitutional proceedings in laying his letter on the 
subject before the Dominion Senate. The Government 
has undertaken a commercial policy which is attended 
with many risks, and will be the subject of very keen de- 
bate, both in the colony and at home. An address to Her 
Majesty is proposed, drawing attention to the ‘ most 
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favoured nation’ clauses of our treaties, which Canada is 
bound to accept. These act injuriously upon Colonial 
There- 


fore it is proposed that the Dominion be permitted to 


trade, especially upon the traffic in raw material. 


enter into independent fiscal relations with whatever 
country or colony it pleases; and Britain is urged to 
repudiate the offending clauses at the first opportunity. 
The address frankly states that its promoters desire a 
measure of reciprocity with the United States. But they 
only desire it in case a‘ British Zollverein’ be found imprac- 
ticable ; and, as is explained in another column, recipro- 
city is not desired by those of the States that border upon 
Canada, while such a fiscal federation would do much to 
promote her prosperity. Mr. Wiman, the leading reci- 
procity-monger, takes the credit of this move to himself, 
and there is no doubt that at the coming general election 
Mr. Abbott will ‘fight it out on this line,’ knowing the 
policy to be popular in Canada at least. 


Tue Pope has blessed once more, and has proffered to a 
company of French working-men and pilgrims, his sove- 
reign specific against the Social Revolution. He recognised 
in his visitors the ardour and devotion of Christian France. 
Civil laws, he told them, would never settle the social 
labour question: would never secure the workman fair 
wages for work done. Masters and werkmen must come 
to the Church, for she alone has the power of imposing on 
consciences the duty of rendering equal justice between 
man and man, and her action, assisted by that of the 
public powers, would solve the social and industrial pro- 
blem. 
advice to his visitors and to working-men in the lump; 
but it was all qualified by the condition that to the 


His Holiness tendered some excellent general 


Church should belong the guidance and the reward in 
matters of trade and wages as well as of religion. 


Tue story of Balmaceda’s escape on board the San Fran- 
cisco turns out to be a Valparaiso or New York canard. 


Since the beginning of the month he had been in Santiago, 


lurking in the house of the Minister, Senor Uriburu. The 
other night, he went to bed and blew out his brains. He 


had written a letter, in which he attempted to excuse his 
crimes and explain his blunders. Disobedience to his orders 
had lost him the last battle ; bad advice had led him, with 
the best intentions, into eight months of error; the acts 
of cruelty laid to his charge had others 


been done by 


without his knowledge. So passes away the Louis Napo- 
leon—or, according to Northumberland Street, the Parnell 
—of Chili. 
few weeks ago have manifested a very natural joy at his 
death. 


The populace and soldiery that cheered him a 


It is a relief, of course—but much as was the pas- 
sage of Jonathan Wild the Great to the Rascaldom he had 
swayed so long, and it should be a subject for only shame- 
faced rejoicing. 

Tue recent activity of Russia has been anything but 
beneficial to the peace of the Balkan provinces. From 
Montenegro a false report was sent to the Porte to the 
effect that the Austrian Government was supplying the 
half-civilised Albanian Christians with arms; and on in- 
vestigation it turned out that the arms had been sent 
from Austria, but in a Turkish vessel bound for Corfu. In 
Greece the Government journals are angrily protesting 
against M. Tricoupis’s recent overtures to M. Stambou- 
loff for a Balkan Federation; and this protest has had 
the excellent ‘effect of establishing the fact that the 
latter's policy is (as we have frequently asserted) the 
maintenance of the present alliance betwixt the Sultan 
and Prince Ferdinand. M. Stambouloff is of opinion that, 
did Turkey? recognise the Prince, the Triple Alliance 
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would follow suit; but he is too good a statesman to 
desire such recognition at present, since its result would 
be immediate war. Russian agents are busy in the Princi- 
pality, and the Sultan is probably under the temporary 
influence of some Russophile lady in his harem. Infinitely 
more to be regretted is the report that the King of Rou- 
mania is bent on abdication. Even the suggestion will 
unsettle the public mind, and encourage the Russian party 
at Bucharest. Carmen Sylva’s health and Carmen Sylva’s 
follies, chiming as they do with the proposals of the anti- 
Now 
that Bratiano is dead, King Charles is the foremost safe- 


German party, have caused him infinite anxiety. 


guard of Roumanian independence from the Tsar, and his 
retirement would mean the creation of a second Bulgaria 
north of the Danube. 


Ir was only to be expected that the recent violent 
speech of the German Emperor as to the French and the 
‘Corsican’ who led them to victory should have its 
imitators. The Grand Duke of Baden is of all the Teu- 
tonic princes the one most closely connected with the 
Imperial family, and he now follows suit. In an address 
at Milhausen he is reported to have declared that the 
sacrifices that Germany had made in the cause of peace 
have not hindered the culpable proceedings of neighbours 
always on the look-out for a chance of reopening the era 


of bloodshed. continued, ‘ when 


‘The time is near,’ he 
Germany will have to unbuckle her sword once more in 
defence of her independence against an enemy who has 
not learned prudence by a most bloody defeat.’ None 
of the German papers have reported this speech: it has 
been published in Paris by the X/X”¢ Siecle, whose corre- 
spondent vouches for its truth. At the moment it is agree- 
able to note that the stringent passport regulations which 
for the past ten years have impeded commerce and travel 
After the Ist Octo- 
ber all, with the exception of specified classes of soldiers, 


in Alsace-Lorraine have been relaxed. 


may freely enter and freely circulate. Those who still 


need passports will get them under easier regulations. 


In Russia, ere many months are over, destitute peasants 
the The 
Government as well as the Russian agriculturalist has a 


may well be numbered by million. Russian 


districts of 
it will 


be impossible to get in taxes, or raise money from local 


dismal prospect tor the winter. In some 


the Volga basin—such as Tambov and Saratov 
resources to support the public institutions and fune- 
tionaries. Horses are being sold for an old song, or are 
being killed as no food is to be had for their support, and 
The 


curious idea has got abroad that the famine is due to 


the peasants are little better off than their stock. 


the draining of the great marshes of Pinsk, on the Polish 
frontier—the region which, so anthropologists tell you, was 
the ‘cradle of the Aryan race. The draining of this 
historic swamp first flooded the Dnieper and then parched 
the steppes with drought: worse, if possible, it helped 
the Poles to raise crops and sell them at high prices to 
starving Russians. Therefore, ‘ Down with the Poles !’ 
Fresu troubles have arisen at the Docks. The managers 
of the Carron and Hermitage Wharves at Wapping had a 
dispute with their men over the amount of wages: the 
quarrel originating in the question of payment for meal- 
times and the excessive length of the same. It was an- 
nounced that wages would be reduced from Monday last, 
and three hundred men are out. There is also a small 
strike at the Victoria Docks, and the union has issued an 
order warning men not to accept the employment offered 
As the 


manifesto declares, this is probably the first step towards 


to free Jabourers by the Shipping Federation. 
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a general reduction. The Unions generally support the 
men, and there is little prospect of a speedy ending of the 
strike. But, as there is no connection between the two 
disaffected bodies, that strike will scarce be general. 


Tue Durham miners have resolved to effect a reduc- 
tion to eight hours in the firemen’s shifts; and have 
voted a sum of money to the London builders and car- 
penters now on strike. That strike affects four thousand 
men, and has lasted twenty-one weeks. It originated in 
an attack upon certain masters, but now it is said to be 
undertaken for an eight hours day and a salary of tenpence 
an hour. The employers have opened an agency for men 
willing to work ; and since, on the one hand, there are 
many willing to take the strikers’ places, and on the other 
the Strike Committee is in funds, there is no reason why 
the men should yield at present. Their action has little 
effect upon trade. 


Tue sentence of six months’ imprisonment passed on 
Edward Callender Newton for the abduction of the girl 
Lucy Pearman seems—as in the majority of cases tried 
by the Recorder—to mete out the exact measure of 
punishment required. No one will be sorry for the so- 
called journalist: who on the other hand was not the 
remarkable ‘monster of villainy that the defendant in such 
acase is usually represented to be. The girl seems to have 
been rather the temptress than the tempted. ‘There could 
be no doubt from the correspondence, said the Recorder, 
‘that she had been extremely attached to him and that 
he had taken her away at her express request.’ In a 
month or two she would have been of the age at which 
the law permits consent, and the law itself is a new one. 
These considerations give the prisoner the benefit of all that 
was stated on his behalf; if it had been proved that his 
malpractice had extended over certain years, then his 
punishment would—and justly—have been much heavier. 
The case of Linden Howard who, on the pretence that 





he was an author, secured the services of a maiden type- 
writer, for the express purpose of seduction, seems worse ; 
for premeditation was clearly proved. They gave him nine 


months, and they gave him by no means too much. 


Tuts week has seen a singular variety of weather. Ter- 
rific storms of rain and wind have visited the eastern part 
of Scotland and the north of England. All the rivers of 
the East Coast were in flood, and most of them were full 
of sheaves from low-lying fields, and eattle torn from 
reaches of pasture, to say nothing of fagots, and poles, 
and summer-houses, and trusses of hay, and plunder of 
that sort. Bridges were broken, and embankments so 
undermined that railway travelling has been everywhere 
dangerous. Direct communication by the Waverley Route 
was stopped for some days. Certain towns on branch lines, 
as Innerleithen. were cut off from communication with 
other places. A landslip near Shincliffe blocked the 
Durham and Sunderland Railway. The storm, coinciding 
with very high tides, drove the sea far inland. On the 
south shore of the Forth the water destroyed great 
pieces of solid embankment, laid waste gardens and fields, 
and invaded many houses. A number of vessels sought 


the shelter of the Forth. Three of them came to grief 


on the rocks between North Berwick and Dunbar, but the 
crews were landed by means of the rocket apparatus. 
Other wrecks are reported on the coast. A large quantity 
of grain is still uncut or unstacked. All the other crops 
have suffered severely. The storm, indeed, has destroyed 
the last hope of harvest. So far as is yet known only 


three or four lives have been lost. 
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A PLEA FOR *‘ BULLYING’ 


A REAT marvel hath it been (and that not un- 
worthily) to divers worthy wits, that, in this 
our island of Britain, in all virtues so greatly abound- 
ing, more especially in all kinds of courage highly 
flourishing, the Gladstonians have for so long been 
contented to writhe (in defiance of proverbs) under the 
heel of the New Trades’-Unionism. ‘They have turned 
at last—to the best of their ability. But their resist- 
ance is even less terrifying than we had a right to 
expect. It amounts;to no more than a mild protest 
against the violence of their oppressors. ‘The Fabians, 
groans the Gladstonian weekly, are Men of Wrath, 
They have abused our own St.-Just. They have 
threatened to attack his seat: even as Mr. Weller 
threatened the good Stiggins. It is obvious, even to 
a Gladstonian, that ‘ jen you threaten to ruin a man 
if he will not take a certain course, and then fail in 
the attempt to carry out your threat, you cover your- 
self with contempt.’ Now it would be amusing to see 
Mr. Morley turned out of Newcastle. But it would 
be still more amusing to see the Gladstonians covering 
the ‘Trades’-Unionists with contempt. 

The Fabians, on the other hand, have accused the 
Liberal newspapers of ‘ mendacious equivocation.” They 
are insisting, moreover, on the ‘ mutual exclusiveness’ of 
the Gladstonian party and the Working-Men’s Con- 
gress: the first of which represents the fadmongers of 
the country and the latter one million and a quarter of 
artisans. Parliamentary Liberalism, they imply, is a 
survival. It is beginning to feel itself between the 
millstones : between the two real parties of the country 
which have beliefs and are resolute to enforce them. 
Politics, in fact, are becoming serious: and there is no 
room for the phantasms of middle-class respectability. 
Liberalism, after all, is no more than gentle infidelity, 
the unbelief which is the child of Clapham, the pedant 
Darkness which asserts itself to be Light, the mere fat- 
ness of soul which would be taken for intelligent scepti- 
cism. There are no Liberals in astronomy or in chemis- 
try. ‘The tribe confines itself to the inexact sciences in 
which all men may pose as adepts. In the name of 
social purity alone their pruriency makes them fanatics. 
In other matters they are careful not to believe over- 
much. Truth—who knows? Many things are not 
true. Composure and a whole skin are surely better 
than dogma. Meanwhile they will be Liberals, believers 
in nothing in particular, but with a preference for 
the sentimental and the specious. There has been too 
much, rather than too little, tolerance for such gentry 
in this country. The Whigs at the beginning of this 
century had been so long the advocates of peace that 
they had taken at last to proclaiming their desire for 
our defeat. ‘Tom Paine, like most levellers, was an 
open traitor. But there were old gentlemen, of small 
sympathy for Tom Paine, whose friends used care, and 
went gradually about, in breaking to them the news 
of W aterloo. Now vour Briton of the artisan class is 
(at the worst) nation: al. He is not in the least prurient ; 
he has very real beliefs—in, for example, the efficacy of 


an eight hours day. And consequently he must fall 


out in the end with the Liberals. 
So far the vexation of the Gladstonian Press concerns 
us little. But along with these futile thunders have 
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come a rout and rabblement of critical galimaufry, 
made by certain persons of insipid delicacy, concerning 
the bounds within which they would confine _ poli- 
tical argument. Whereof honest men will account 
nothing at all; knowing of no position so justly 
to be styled ridiculous as this: that we should 
respect a fool merely because he is our opponent. Such 
idle trumpery was never known to the ancient masters 
of Toryism or their mates: men of sound morals, 
whom we have (peradventure not over rashly) esteemed 
worthy our imitation. Full language they always gave 
to their victims : and no excuse will we allege for this 
point, their deep-learned examples having led us there- 


unto. Manners in this kind are a question less of 


temperament than of education. There exists a pre- 
judice amongst outsiders against the * bullying * which 
(it is well known) is practised at our Public Schools. 
Your respectable person is wont to complain, in Punch 
and elsewhere, of the brutality of the better sort of uni- 
versity-bred man, who knows wisdom from folly and 


shows his knowledge. It is precisely her frankness of 


speech which sets the American girl at ease in good 
society. She is not always refined. But at least hers is 
not the smugness of awestricken respectability. Athenian 
democrats were as finely shocked as your Gladstonian at 
the language of their betters—that rev aidevpern tSpis 
which was for ever denounced in the market place. 
If the Tories be proud, says Landor or another, at any- 
rate the Radicals are insolent : the only difference being 
that their insolence is uninstructed. ‘Their safe and 
pattern-phrased style, if it cannot convey a sarcasm, can 
at least insinuate a libel. That they are heavy and 
cumbersome is no reason at all for not pinking them. 
On the contrary, examine (says Sadi) into all the ways 
and means of their existence, and thou shalt find 
nothing lawful but the shedding of blood. In litera- 
ture the ways of the Mohawk are sinful. But whom 
may we scalp, if not a political opponent ? 

Seriously, this talk of moderation is the mournfullest 
twaddle. The country is drowned in a poisonous atmo- 
sphere, and the cant political is worse than the rest. 
Hero and scoundrel are indistinguishable to modern 
eyes. Impious folk, that would away with this dark- 
ness and fight out a very real battle in the open, are 
denounced by these solemn trumpetings of the Liberal 
press. We are the enemies of democracy, and of the 
maladorous phosphorescence of sentimentality. The 
Gladstonians are the children of the Wind: and this 
is the condition of their being, that they shall deal 
with insincerities and conventions, and have no ideals 
but the paltriest ambiguous phantasms. Till such 
foulness has been rotted out of the national fibres, the 
precious herb Pantagruclion shall be ready to our hand 
withal, and in their howlings they of the other set 
shall assuredly be justified of men. 





‘THOUGH CHINA FALL’ 


HE latest telegrams from and about China have 
contained no reports of new massacres; but 

they are full of disquieting matter. ‘Two things stand 
out very clearly in them. The first is the nervous 
desire of the Tsung li Yamen to keep order—if it 
can. The second is the determination—the inevitable 
and natural determination—of the European Powers 
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to insist on security for the lives and property of those 
of their subjects established in China. Few words are 
needed to make it clear why these two, taken together, 
should bode ill for the prospect of peace. The Tsung 
li Yamen is anxious to keep order because it is hor- 
ribly afraid of the European Powers. They can at- 
tack the capital if they choose; but, even without going 
so far, they can reduce the Government of the Em- 
peror to submission by a very simple expedient. They 
can stop the coast trade in rice from the southern 
provinces, and starve the capital ; and, if for no other 
reason than this, the Council which governs for the 
Emperor is reluctant to quarrel with them. But if the 
Imperial Government act with severity against the 
rioters, it runs the very serious risk of provoking a 
rebellion with which it is utterly unable to deal. The 
Imperial family is not Chinese but Tartar, and is sup- 
ported by a ‘Tartar force. Its power is of modern 
origin, and has been repeatedly protested. The 
Taiping movement was a patriotic Chinese rising 
which would have ruined the dynasty but for foreign 
help. ‘To-day that dynasty is even weaker than half-a- 
century ago. The process of dislocation which goes 
on in every great Oriental Power, when the first two 
or three generations of vigour are past, has been going 
on in China, as elsewhere. The Governors of great 
provinces are kings within their own borders, paying 
tribute to the Emperor, and acknowledging him as 
their master, but only as Mehemet Ali paid tribute 
and homage to the Sultan. If they see the oppor- 
tunity, or are compelled by forces from below, they may 
throw aside even the semblance of homage, and then 
the Empire falls to pieces. Even if they be loyal, 
there is the great seething Chinese mass which may 
break out against the Tartar governing class ; and this 
for its part has been weakened by generations of 
‘luxury, after the usual model of the conquering 
Oriental barbarian, and has, moreover, been deprived 
of its old recruiting grounds by Russia. 

Nothing can be more natural than that the govern- 
ing power should look upon any disturbing element 
with dread. Whether it come from within or from 
without, it may be equally fatal to the Manchu dynasty. 
The Emperor's councillors know well that, whatever 
forces be arrayed, there will certainly be an increase in 
that Chinese opposition to his house which is heredi- 
tary, which is no blind animosity biding its time in 
the dark, but is organised by secret societies, disci- 
plined by tribal relationships, supplied with arms, with 
chiefs, with a cause. And thus it is that, when ‘tis 
known that mobs are attacking the foreigner, the 
Tsung li Yamen is horribly afraid. Let the reader 
figure to himself the position of some King of Scot- 
land, circa 1400, suddenly called upon by the King of 
England to keep the Earl of Douglas in order on the 
western marches. If he attempt to satisfy his brother 
monarch, the Douglas rebels, and with him every leader 
of a plump of spears that rides with the ‘ doughty Earl.’ 
If the King prefer war with the Southron to war with 
his vassal, there is an English invasion of the Lothians, 
and it is byno means sure that the Earl will not play 
his own game in the confusion he has conjured into 
being. One can understand the anxieties of a King of 
Scots in such a dilemma. For King of Scots read 
Emperor of China, and for Earl of Douglas read Chinese 
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mob, and that is the situation in the Far East. But the 
complications do not end there. It was an old practice 
of the Kings of England to profit by those troubles with 
his greater vassals which embittered the existence of 
the King of Scots. Even so do certain foreign Powers 
stand by to reap what they can out of the embarrass- 
ments of the Emperor of China. Russia presses him on 
one side, and France on the other. It is only the other 
day that they were effusively embracing before the world. 
There went forth stories that they had come to an 
understanding as to the course they should follow in 
China. It may be idle talk, but one can understand 
that the Tsung li Yamei heard it with anxiety. Let 
there be a riot against foreigners in the South, an out- 
break of fanaticism real or feigned, something provoked 
by those secret societies ever ready to make trouble for 
their Manchu master: and who knows what may happen? 
France and Russia may find their technical justification, 
may call on the Emperor for redress, may drive him into 
war with his subjects, or may subject him to attack on 
their own part which will shatter his Empire. 

It is not improbable that the case has already arisen. 
We hear of combined operations to be conducted by 
;uropean Powers. However they go, the event must 
weaken the power of the Emperor and hasten that break- 
up of China which will lead to the general scramble. 
And the worst of it is that none can see how it can be 
helped. It might have been postponed if the mission- 
aries had been put in check before. But the done is 
done. Moreover, it is as well not to forget that in 
this case the missionary went before the trader. — It 
was the Jesuit missions which first owned Ching. — It 
was as protector of the Catholic missions that France 
first gained a footing in the Far East at all. ‘To-day 
the German and Italian missions have put themselves 
under the protection of their several countries, but 
what has been taken from France has been given to 
Grermany and Italy. All these Powers must exercise 
that protectorate, or surrender their best claim to re- 
spect from China. For our part, we must join, if only 
that not to defend the missionary to-day is to have to 
defend the trader to-morrow, and if we delay to act we 
endanger immense material interests. The position, 
then, is this: little as we wish to do it, much as we 
should prefer to faire Charlemagne in China, we must 
strike in with the others, and if anarchy follow, as it 
well may, we must fend for ourselves. There will be 
need for steady steering in our management of our 
affairs in China for some years to come. And if there 
be any Clive in waiting, any potential Hastings, he can- 
not do better than sail for Shanghai. 


A PAIR OF NOBLE DAMES 

JT has pleased a person describing him—or her—self 

as G. S. Darewin to conceive the idea of writing an 
ambitious and presumably immortal biography of two 
other persons best known as Victoria C. Woodhull and 
‘Tennessee Claflin. A ‘ synopsis’ of the proposed work 
has been prepared (London: Corthesy, 1891) by the 
author, and it throws a curious light upon the views 
of things in general, and also upon the controversial 
methods, of the people who believe in the existence of 
what some do call ‘the Woman Question, and en- 
deavour to agitate in connection with the same. 
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If our readers’ acquaintance with the newspaper his- 
tory of late years be ona par with our own, the name of 
Woodhull will probably be dimly familiar to them, and 
they will never have heard of Claflin. The latter surpris- 
ing appellation seems, however, to have been originally 
that of both the gifted females whom G. S. Darewin de- 
lighteth to honour. It is not now that of either. Victoria 
C. Woodhull is described on the Darewinian title-page, 
by way of ‘second title, as ‘(now Mrs. John Biddulph 
Martin)’ and Tennessee Claflin as ‘(ow Lady Cook).’ 
Nor Lord (or Sir) Cook, nor Mr. John Biddulph Martin, 
nor the implied male Woodhull, makes any appearance 
in the Synopsis. These noblemen and gentlemen, 
though they must clearly have espoused ‘The Two 
First Lady Bankers and Reformers of America, seem, 
in the opinion of the biographer, to have been connected 
only with accidental or trivial episodes in the fortunes 
of the Claflin family. It is therefore desirable, though 
difficult, to stifle one’s natural curiosity concerning the 
three men who were bold enough to marry—not merely 
lady bankers but—Reformers of America. It seems that 
‘the cry of equality has long ago burst from our manly 
chests, but, asks G. S. Darewin, ‘ how far has it been 
meant Has any effort been made to raise the down- 
trodden?” Not the least: until it was inaugurated by 
Victoria C, Woodhull and Tennessee Claflin. The story 
of that inauguration will form the substance of the book 
that is to be, and its outline is clearly indicated in the 
present Synopsis. 

The father of Victoria and Tennessee was ‘an 
eminent lawyer. Therefore, at about the beginning 
of 1870, they determined ‘to show the world what 
women—of then so much despised aptitudes—can do. 
* What shall we begin with ?” says Tennie. ‘ Bankers 
and brokers,” replied Victoria... They did so, and ‘in 


six weeks they had made over 750,000 dollars net 


profit, and the profits went on increasing day by day, 
reaching fabulous sums (every penny of which was soon 
afterwards spent in their great work).’ ‘The amount of 
their original capital is not stated; but, whatever it 
may have been, a business which at six weeks from the 
beginning was earning at the rate of £1,500,000 a 
year, and increasing steadily, was not one to be de- 
spised. It is not clear how long this banking and 
brokerage went on, but apparently not more than a 
year or two, and it is doubtful if it had the undivided 
attention of the partners for more than a few months. 
We can hardly be wrong on the side of excess if we 
estimate the total net profit of the adventure at half 
a million sterling: no inconsiderable provision for two 
ladies, even if one of them were burdened with the 
support of an obscure and unnecessary Woodhull. In 
January 1871 Victoria claimed the political franchise, 
and argued her case in person ; and, though she failed 
to get any judgment more satisfying than a minority 
report of the judiciary committee, she ‘won over to 
her view of the constitutional law General Butler and 
Judge Longbridge, and The New York Herald called 
her the ‘Joan of Are’—(where was Woodhull ?)—of 
‘the Woman’s Movement, and said she had ‘a gentle 
but fiery spirit, and was ‘a purest gem of the first water.’ 
While this eloquence was going on, Victoria was running 
for President, and Tennessee for Senator. (Both ulti- 
mately ‘ got lef’, like the father of Uncle Remus’s little 
boy.) Tennessee also became a colonel, and was ‘ often 
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seen going to the drill, large crowds following her. 
G. S. Darewin’s comment upon her military career is 
particularly instructive. ‘After a few weeks of this work,’ 
says G.S.D., ‘she tendered her resignation, having shown 
that women were, in case of urgency, as good soldiers as 
men.” The only flaw in the argument is the omission 
to explain where the urgency came in. Then the sisters 
‘started the first club for women in America’; but 
alas! G. 8S. Darewin avows with plaintive candour that 
it was fated ‘to be, later on, the instrument of much 
slander.” Late in 1872 these enterprising dames arrived 
at the natural end (in cases where it is not also the 
beginning and middle) of agitation of the ‘woman 
question.” One or both of them devised a ‘spicy’ 

lecture called The Human Body the Ti mple of Gahd— 
(for so Victoria C. pronounced it )—which ‘is said to have 
The drift of 


it and of the others delivered by the two ladies appears 


been repeated over one thousand times.’ 


to be that it is expedient ‘to hold men sacred, and to 
effect ‘a recognition and readjustment” of ‘the true 
relations of man and woman.’ This congenial task they 
propose to accomplish by, among other means, indecent 
conversation with children as soon as they are old enough 
to talk: ‘instead of which” they are sent to Coventry 
by the United States at large, and are frequently sued, 
prosecuted, and clapped in gaol! The half million (or 
more) melted away, and Mrs. Martin and Lady Cook 
now live principally in England, where, although they 
have occasionally lectured, boa probably consorted with 
ex-convict Stead and the rest, the general public has 
never heard of them. 
Such is a short account of the story which G. S. 

Darewin considers surpassingly sublime and magnifi- 
cent, and has ‘synopted’ with a plentiful command of 
illiterateness and bad grammar, with the intention 
of subsequently expanding it into a standard work, 
in two, six, or ten volumes, with plenty of report 
and appendices. Inasmuch as such a book, if written, 
would never be read, it is much to be wished that 
the present pamphlet should have the widest pos- 
sible circulation. Though the special character of the 
Woodhull-Claflin agitation which caused its authors 
to be hunted out of the United States—(they, to be 
sure, are mealy-mouthed beyond report, thought, 
belief )—is indicated beyond the possibility of error, 
there is practically nothing i in the pamphlet itself which 
can reasonably be objected to as unfit for general read- 
ing. The more it is read the better; and it is in the 
hope of promoting its circulation that it has been made 
the subject of these observations. Few lessons can be 
more appropriately learned in this country at present 
than the inevitable connection between merely silly talk 
about emancipating women and merely dirty specula- 
tion about their relations with men: and few publica- 
tions can teach that lesson more clearly and briefly than 
the stumbling and uncultivated utterance of G. S. 
Darewin’s Synopsis. 





THE END OF COBDENISM 
T is probable that we have heard the last of the 
Canadian revelations, and that, when judgment 
shall have been dealt upon the corrupt parties, at least 
some temporary effort will be made to purge the colony 
of her shame. It has been proved that from crown 
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to heel the public service is riddled with corrup- 
tion. The offences imputed to Mr. Mercier and Sir 
Hector Langevin are not, we take it, the most serious 
feature of the situation, although doubtless they are 
the most interesting to the man distrustful of demo- 
cracy. It is unutterably shameful that the Premier of 
Quebec should have accepted from those who hoped to 
benefit by his offices all the apparel and accoutrements 
of a gentleman of high degree, that he should have 
diverted the public revenues to assist him in maintain- 
ing a brave show in the world’s masques and mummeries. 
It is deplorable that he should have thought to use his 
position as the basis of a desperate attempt to avert 
inquiry. But events have proved that even amongst 
his immediate following there is a righteous remnant ; 
and he has found reason to submit to the appointment 
of a Royal Commission who will punish this Knight of 
the Church who ‘out of the barque of Saint Peter 
did set forth the flagge of Pirates.” As to Sir Hector 
Langevin, the matter is far other. He is a man whose 
record was not immaculate, a man with many enemies. 
Throughout the trial it was plain to the unprejudiced 
observer that, but for his nationality and his religion, 
he would have been allowed to take his place as the 
inheritor of Sir John Macdonald. His enemies have 
been driven to acquit him of taking bribes, and, as we 
have again and again explained, the other charges against 
him are applicable to any member of the Dominion Par- 
liament. We have the authority of Mr. Goldwin Smith, 
who is always to be trusted on matters of fact, that 
the investigation has been on the whole fair ; and this 
opinion is the more valuable in that Mr. Smith is bitterly 
prejudiced against Sir Hector. Mr. ‘Tarte, who formu- 
lated the charges, bears witness that there has been 
no exertion of influence in his favour, and we may thus 
agree with the Chairman of the investigating committee 
that the majority report is a fair and an equitable 
finding. Doubtless, Sir Hector found it to his interest 
to refrain from over-curious inspection: even as Mr. 
Mercier thought that he might safely enrich himself 
at the taxpayers’ expense. But there is much more 
probability in the commoner belief, that his exceeding 
ambition led him into a neglect of present duties. 
Either way, the case against him is so complicated and 
so qualified by personal considerations that it les be- 
side the typical: just as Mr. Mercier was so bold 
trafficker in corruption that the very magnitude of his 
feats hinders us from holding him a_ representative 
politician. 

‘ But howsoever these things are thus, what we have 
to deplore, and if possible to remedy, is not the mis- 
doings of the one, nor the animus which would have 
made the other a scapegoat, but the fact that Canada 
is rat-riddled with less audacious and less eminent 
enemies of political rectitude. The taker of bribes is 
not so often the private member as the Conservative or 
the Liberal Association. A merchant, or a body of 
traders, wishing to suck some advantage from the State, 
will subscribe for the return of a man who will com- 
pass this design. At election-time these persons exer- 
cise a corrupt influence in his favour upon their ser- 
vants. And thus the politics of the colony are degraded 
on a matter of commercial interest. It is idle to blame 
ourselves for such a condition of affairs ; but we may 
do much toward helping the majority—(which in Canada 
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as everywhere else is decent but voiceless, and has now 
in a measure roused itself)—to cleanse its habitation. 
The country is poor, and is miserably deficient in capital. 
Whether, as secessionists hold, the practical depopula- 
tion revealed by the last census be due to Protection, or 
to the over-development of certain unproductive dis- 
tricts where capitalists do abound, the fact remains 
that English capital goes to the United States, and 
much Canadian capital follows it. Europe will suffer 
little by the M‘Kinley Act, but Canada is threatened 
with commercial isolation. And in a Parliament work- 
ing towards the aggrandisement of private citizens there 
are all-too few members capable of handling large ques- 
tions. A multitude of cases is offered. Mr. Blake, 
the sanest of the Liberals, retires in disgust. Mr. Gold- 
win Smith suggests that we leave Canada to work out 
an independent course—whose end is annexation. Mr. 
Erastus Wiman, another Liberal leader, is hostile to 
annexation as any French Conservative : his desire is 
reciprocity, yet himself shows that the Farmers’ Alliance 
will have none of reciprocity, while a New York poli- 
tician declared that to advocate reciprocity were to 
give his opponent twenty thousand votes.  ‘ Citizen’ 
Carnegie, with his sentimental eye on a vast Anglo- 
Saxon Federation and his weather-eye on Number One, 
has cried aloud for annexation. That is the aim of 
Mr. Blaine and of his gang: yet the Eastern pro- 
vinces and such Liberal statesmen as are not paid by 
New York, to say nothing of the English nation—(which 
cannot afford to sacrifice the Pacific route to India)— 
reject the notion as entirely discreditable. 

There is but one solution of the matter; and ten 


years may see it upon us. Canada can encourage 


English capital to abide in the Dominion, and the 
English capitalist at home can encourage Canadian 
industry. The medium is reciprocity amongst all the 
British countries. The Cobdenitish neglect of the 
colonies has brought Canada to this and Australia to a 
similar pass. The remedy is in casting Cobdenism aside 
as a garment that has had its uses but is a good deal 
the worse for wear: and (we say this to ease the senti- 
mentalist) many economists hold that ultimately the 
States would seek to join any strong Britannic trade 
league. This, too, is the accepted time. Our states- 
men may well employ a portion of the recess in inquir- 
ing if the colonial pohiey of the last half-century, end- 
ing as it has in the disgrace of our greatest colony, and 
leaving the Australian policy under the like suspicion, 
has not been an enormous blunder. And Mr. Abbott’s 
request to Lord Salisbury for a free hand in commercial 
diplomacy is such an opportunity of ‘drawing the 
colonies closer to the mother country” as may not safely 


be neglected. 





THE SILLY SEASON 

Y the Silly Season is meant that time of the year 
which commences when the Imperial Parliament of 
Britain has been prorogued for its annual holiday and 
ends when the autumnal oratory begins. Now, be- 
cause the daily papers have to chronicle the sayings of 
Peers and Commons neither in their Houses nor out of 
them, there is much space for the chronicling of other 
matters, and, inasmuch as the typical John Bull has his 
worldly sphere of interest bounded on the north and 
east by the weather and on the south and west by the 
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doings of his legislators, he commonly finds that during 
this time, when Reldche (that best of pieces ')is on at 
so many theatres, there is ‘nothing in the papers.’ 
Spain is far away, and the drowning of whole hecatombs 
of Spaniards affects him less than the news that Mr. 
Balfour is playing golf at North Berwick, or that Mr. 
Gladstone has cut down a tree. So that editors are 
hard bestead for matter that will interest: and hence 
the Gigantic Gooseberry, hence the Shower of Frogs, 
hence (above all) the Sea Serpent. But journalism is 
ever ‘resourceful’ ; and the Stock Exchanges of Europe 
have no holidays: whence, on the one hand, ‘ducks,’ 
on the other the informative article. But Bull is a 
stolid beast: and while he dislikes and distrusts sensa- 
tional foreign news, he doesn’t want his morning paper 
to teach him history and geography. In which he is a 
most foolish monster: for on both subjects he is much 
in need of edification. 

Now, that Silly Season, which our Mr. John Morley 
(appropriately enough) has been burying at Cambridge, 
has been fruitful of lessons for Bull: lessons not 
confined to history nor geography neither; howbeit 
the morning (and evening) papers which exist to do 
him reverence have not neglected these. Could Bull, in 
fact, but clear his mind of Gigantic Gooseberries, he 
would recognise the so-called Silly Season for the one 
time in the twelvemonth when his breakfast-table is 
furnished with decent mental food. It is a convention 
that every Briton digests his journal and his bacon 
simultaneously. But be this as it may, we have just 
come through the one time of vear when foreign affairs 
have leave to absorb the political interest of the nation. 
We have all of us much to learn about the politics of 
Europe and Asia; and if ‘ducks’ do quack, and ‘tis 
merry whom Emperors meet, it is none the less a fact 
that Viziers are ‘sacked, and Russian harvests fail, and 
Russian loans are negotiated, and Roumania is dis- 
turbed by domestic cataclysms, and the ramifications 
of a mighty plot are unearthed in India, and China is 
tossing up for order or rebellion ; while in that New 
World which is so prematurely old, Chili has decided to 
follow her ancient way, and the strong man who was not 
strong enough has blown his brains out. Now, without 
that imaginative touch of the fortification of Mitvlene, 
Bull's journals have had matter enough to satisfy 
the political appetites of any reasonable man. Yet 
Bull will have it ‘there is nothing in the papers’! It 
were absurd were it not so pitiful. He is representa- 
tive of a race which rules the waves and would keep the 
leadership of the world, and he ‘takes no stock’ in a 
sequence of events which seem tending to the greatest 
and most serious of issues ! 

No: the Silly Season is not appreciated aright. It 
should be the time when Bull (hushed the parochial 
gabble of his legislators!) may cast an eye abroad and 
note the great world in the act of spinning * down the 
ringing process of change.’ If the transformation-scene 
at Constantinople have no international significance, it 
were well at any rate if Bull remembered that there is 
still an Eastern Question ; and if Mme. Blavatsky were 
not a Russian agent, and have left no network of revolu- 
tionary societies all over India, there is no harm in re- 
calling the fact that we hold that Empire by the sword. 
If this Silly Season have succeeded only in reminding us 
that there was a Mutiny in India, and a war in the 
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Crimea, it will have done more good to the body poli- 
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tic than debates innumerable and a whole recessful of 
oratory. And as its record of facts has not been con- 
temptible, and as facts remain, perhaps it is not un- 
reasonable to hope that at the back of Bull’s head 
there will lurk some memory of certain * nothings in 
the papers” which may lead to a fight for Egypt, to a 
struggle for Constantinople, and possibly to another 
Indian Mutiny. 





THE GATHERING STORM 
1lL—FACTS AND FADS 


O toil through the voluminous body of correspon- 
dence on the migration question is to feel a new 
astonishment. In truth the madness of the British 
letter-writer is infinite. We have already dealt with 
the unscrupulous political jobbers who would fain make 
the agitation, and the discontent that feeds it, instru- 
ments for plunder. A more innocent sort of reformers 
would propound the strangest schemes for attaching 
Hodge to his homestead. One will have it that to be 
saved he must be taught to dance; another, that rustic 
dances are things so perilous as to be intolerable. A 
third opines that the malady is not to be cured save by 
getting up an association. <As thus: let townspeople 
unite to give their country friends a weekly taste of 
real life: let them send down a wagonette of minstrels 
every Thursday to wake the village with cornet and 
trombone; so shall the tedium be broken, and the 
yearning be satisfied. A fourth, proceeding on the 
same lines, suggests that content would be the issue 
if village wakes and fairs were revived, if the Maypole 
were set up on the green, and the old diversions of 
Shrovetide and Christmas and Easter were resumed. 
Now, the one thing worth noting about these proposals 
is that all are founded on the assumption that the 
greatest affliction of Arcady is her gross and sodden 
dulness. Ages before the agitation began, it was as 
bad as now ; but then the bumpkin had not eaten of the 
‘Tree of Knowledge, and his life was lived remote from 
the world. ‘To-day he has been educated out of con- 
tent with his calling, and the contagion is conveyed to 
him by every newspaper he opens and every bit of ex- 
perience he achieves. No farm is so lonely and so far 
away that the hubbub of the streets is inaudible to 
the farmers men. Plans, hopes, ambitions, and_plea- 
sures, all are centred in the city. ‘The fields have 
ceased to be associated with anything but hard labour. 
‘The old amusements have passed : some by legislation, 
some by natural death, and not a few preached out of 
life ; and ‘ universal dulness buries all.” 

This of itself were enough to account for the de- 
parture of the young; but, as Mr. Charles Booth has 
noted, the exodus is largely prompted by scarcity of 
work and poverty of wages. Already the ‘ Liberal” is 
uplifting his voice against absenteeism ; and indeed it 
is probable that at no other time in English history 
were so many of the great country houses either empty 
or in the hands of tenants. 
trouble to ask the why shall find no blame for the 
The plain truth is that the expense is too 


And whosoever takes the 


owners. 
much for them. 
nent, or they are living quietly at some less costly 
place, or they are eking out their incomes by author- 
ship or gambling in stocks, or some such elegant occupa- 


‘They are economising on the Conti- 
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tion. Farmers, again, must either starve or beat down 
their rents to the lowest possible point, must employ 
a minimum staff, and must strictly refrain from open- 
handedness in the matter of wages: or how shall they 
compete on even terms with the foreigner in dead meat 
or grain or wool? Much of the panic is due to the 
gloom of their year’s outlook. Nor is there the slightest 
chance of legislating agriculture into prosperity: the 
one hope for it is that in time the ultra-Conservatives in 
whose hands it remains will learn to adjust themselves 
to new conditions. Experts as well as politicians will 
tell you that many of their industries are scandalously 
In effect, whose fault is it that we pay 
Denmark ten millions a year for butter ’ whose fault 
that our foreign account for eggs amounts to so much 
Why, instead of vainly lamenting the fall in 
grain, do they not turn their hands at once, as they 


neglected. 


more ? 


must do later, to farming pigs and keeping bees ? This 
by the way; for in any case they will not stop the 
‘Yo speak frankly, for all who 
have studied the matter that is a rank impossibility. 


movement townwards. 


The excitement, the wages, the shorter hours, the mani- 
fold amusements are compulsive forces whose existence 
is not to be gainsaid, and whose operation must con- 
tinue: till there come a period of industrial depression, 
when the stern influence of want and hunger will per- 
haps avail to check it. Such a crisis cannot be long 
delayed. The ranks of skilled and unskilled labour are 
already so crowded that those within, hagridden by the 
certainty of distress, are jealous of every new recruit, 
as of another mouth to feed. 

The first 


thing to do is to dissipate the desperate delusions of 


Removal is impossible; palliation is not. 
the political propagandists. Let it be clearly under- 
stood, once and for all, that Disestablishment, what- 
ever its merits or demerits, has nothing to do with the 
matter, and that when the Commissioner of 7'he Daily 
News sets forth 


trating the tyranny of the parson, he is a romancer 


a conversation with a view to illus- 


pure and simple, or his interlocutor (if he had one) 
has grievously deceived him. So, too, it is incui- 
bent on every patriotic Englishman to prevent, by any 
and every means in his power, the peasant vote from 
being put up to periodic auction. ‘The agitation is but 
beginning; but those fantastic promises the demagogues 
are making will soon be doing service as part and parcel 
of the‘ Liberal programme.’ They tell the rustic that he 
is underpaid ; whereas as a matter of fact his wages con- 
trast very favourably with those of the urban labourer. 
If you were ass enough to waste your time in reading 
the speeches of a Radical M.P.—Mr. Winterbotham, 
you might imagine that eight shillings a 





for example 
week is common; but a very different tale is told in the 
non-political books on farming. ‘The most trustworthy 
of these average a ploughman’s earnings at some £47 per 
annum ; and thereon he may live in far greater comfort 
than he could on fifty per cent. more, with city rents, 
and city rates, and city prices. And even were it other- 
wise, by no Act of Parliament could you force the semi- 
bankrupt farmers to buy labour at more than the 
market price. 

Those who trace the new impulse to education are 
nearer the mark ; and only in that matter has Parlia- 
ment the faintest chance of interfering to good purpose. 
To a larger extent than is generally believed the craze 
for town-life results from the Act of 1870. Scholars 
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nurtured under the Code and in the standards are 
coming of age now, and they have learned just enough 
to make them despise their calling. The stupider sort 
has developed a desire for genteel employment, the 
cleverer a set of ambitions that make the fields intoler- 
able. Now, it happens that our educational arrange- 
ments have been ordered by lovers of that pernicious 
middle course. Had we left Hodge ignorant, Hodge 
would have gone on ploughing and sowing and weed- 
ing and harvesting in dull contentment ; and had we 
contrived his education on intelligent and appropriate 
lines, we had done better still. ‘Two leading prin- 
ciples have been utterly neglected. Thus (1), the 
object of a ploughman’s schooling should be to make 
him love the plough and take pleasure in his calling ; 
whereas we are content if he be able to spell through 
a weekly (Radical) newspaper, though the so-called 
agricultural education is one of the most pitiful shams 
in existence. ‘Technical instruction is as necessary 
for the field as for the workshop: is much more 
so, in fact, for a little practical knowledge would en- 
able the cottager to make a comfortable livelihood in 
situations where he starves for want of it. And next 
(2), it is idle to suppose that such talent and ambition 
as are in the village, if they be (as they are) to be 
nursed and stimulated into activity, will breed any- 
thing but discontent for life in the fields. If you 
take into account the numbers of families that flock to 
town for the educational advantages of town, you will 
see fast enough that, instead of abolishing fees, the 
Government ought to have established graded schools. 
At all events, they would have served as safety-valves 
for some of the present discontent, 





A TRIUMPH OF CANT 


‘(1 ENERAL’ BOOTH, having exhausted the reck- 

KN less complacency of the middle-class of Britain, 
has gone forth to do battle with Sin, as it thrives in her 
great dependencies. | His method of attack is simple 
as ever: he sends round the hat, and he will doubt- 
less return, his noney-bags filled to bursting with that 
commodity of which he displays a greed insatiable. 
The Australians, poor folk, have swallowed the bait, 
and the *General* has hooked a basketful unparal- 
leled. As in England, so in Australia, he will cripple 
wise and reputable charity for years to come. In 
the meantime he enjoys a triumphal progress, such 
as is denied to all save Emperors or mountebanks ; and 
when he opens his mouth there are twenty thousand 
idiots so ill employed that they can stay and listen 
to him. He does not ride in state at the head of a 
Corybantic procession, as is his wont in England. ‘The 
simple dignity of a special train befits his temper better ; 
and the spectacle of this professional philanthropist, 
shunning the presence of the human race which he pre- 
sumes to purify and direct, is edifying indeed. Your 
democrat and philanthropist is ever a snob at heart, and 
this one stands on the summit of his fate. He can 
swagger and bully his way round the world, as though 
he belonged to the class he envies and fears. The mob 
awaits the arrival of his special train in a frenzy of 
excitement ; the Governor condescends to recognise his 
existence, and gives him ‘a cordial welcome, which 
must be honey indeed to this high priest of the dossing- 
ken. And doubtless, while the squatter pelts him with 
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guineas, and he takes his ease at ‘ first-class hotels,’ he 
remembers with pride the devotion of his ‘ delicate 
daughter,’ toiling day and night for a weekly stipend 
of thirteen shillings, and of those peaked minions who 
live on crusts that the ‘General’s’ coffers be yet more 
full. The charity-monger, too, cannot but take a be- 
coming pride in the glory of his champion, and must 
needs be rejoiced that his money is put to such admir- 
able uses. But the picture has another side, and those 
with any respect for decency can take little delight in 
contemplating this triumph of cant. 

The mob goes forth to gaze upon Booth, as it 
would leave its business to stare open-mouthed at the 
Elephant Man or the Spotted Lady, or any portent 
you please. If unfortunate Mr. Austin, or notorious 
Mr. Reuben May, had the pluck to embark on a grand 
begging expedition, he could fare no worse than the 
‘General.’ The extravagance of the democracy, how- 
ever, need cause no anxiety: when Booth resumes his 
journey in his special train, it will profess as keen an 
interest in the new circus. But it is with unfeigned 
regret you hear that Governors, Ministers, and other 
gentlemen, who should know better, have publicly en- 
couraged this professional beggar. ‘The man’s record is 
so well known that distance is a poor excuse for ignor- 
ance. For years he has done his best to render Eng- 
land uninhabitable. For years he has employed the 
sums hysteria has lavished upon him in encouraging 
the unfit and casting a glamour over sham repentant 
crime ; he has been reproved from the bench for 
telling falsehoods upon oath; his servants are basely 
breaking the law at Eastbourne; he has been publicly 
charged with misapplying certain moneys entrusted to 
his care; and so little does he value his honour, that 
hitherto he has not thought it worth his while to reply. 
He has asked poor and ignorant trustees, as Dean 
Plumptre was at the pains to show, to invest money in 
certain enterprises, though by so doing they broke the 
law of the land. Hundreds of thousands of pounds pass 
through his hands, and go none knows whither. If he 
were an angel he could scarce remain honest under 
so vast a temptation ; and, so far from being an angel, 
he is an astute man of business who prefers a special 
train to the homely ‘ third’ and the luxury of solitude 
to less expensive contact with his fellow-men. 

Such is that ‘ General’ Australia has received with 
respect, and even with enthusiasm; and had she 
selected ‘General ‘Tom Thumb as the object of her 
adoration she had been more happily inspired. In this 
country the ‘Army's’ supporters, if you skip the 
actors wanting advertisement and the sporting peers 
who are hedging for eternity, are ignorant and un- 
lettered. Hitherto official recognition has been denied 
the‘ Army.’ But in Australia things are seen in false 
perspective, and there are those who have thought it 
their duty to publicly support the ‘Army’ in the 
person of its ‘General. ‘For us and for them the 
condescension is unfortunate. To place power in 
the ‘General’s’ hands is to render reputable charity 
impossible, and when the good man, wearied of special 
trains, retires to the splendour of an English country 
life, the world will perhaps turn to consider his glori- 
ous past. But so gullible is the philanthropist that 
even then there is little hope of exposure. For there 
is scarce any form of folly but adroit advertisement 


will hallow it. 
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A SORT OF BAGMEN 


R. GEORGE MOORE may fairly be said to have 
i scored. To all intents and purposes his im- 
peachment of certain journalists who ‘do’ the theatres 
remains untraversed. It has been answered, of course 
—answered in several ways: a charge of plagiarism 
among them. But the chief issues have been suffered 
to go by default. As in Ingoldsby, ‘ all agree that it’s 
shocking to keep such a knocking’; but none seems 
inclined to move in defence of the door. It is pro- 
bably the discreet thing to do. | | 
The charge of corruption is no new thing, and in 
the absence of such evidence as cheques and billets- 
doux to substantiate it is impossible. Neither party 
is likely to leave such witnesses on the chimley-piece (as 
it were). As for the public, it has heard of chicken 
and champagne not once but many times; it has 
probably recalled the circumstances of Mr. Mowbray 
Morris's secession from the seat of the late John 
Oxenford : and it knows what it knows. For the rest, 
being utterly indifferent to the quality of the stuif 
paraded for it on the boards, it is in no wise con- 
cerned with the truth or falsehood of the running 
commentary thereon the which it is the business of 
those ‘ black beasts” of Mr. Moore's to purvey. So it 
goes on its way, and—having grinned at the reflection 
that A. is a rogue, or that B. was littered under Venus, 
or that, when these and the others down to Z. decide to 
agree, their unanimity, being wonderful, may very pos- 
sibly be profitable also—proceeds to think no more 
about the matter. It would like to see those cheques 
and to read those billets-douv, no doubt ; but that is 
impossible, and there's an end on t. | As for the 
question of ignorance, on that point, being itself * no 
scholard, the good public avows itself incompetent to 
decide. It knows what it likes, and that is all it knows. 


If it liked its Ibsen it would go to see its Ibsen, and if 


it did not like its Irving it would let its Irving go hang. 
On such issues as these it is at one with the most 
deeply interested of its professional guides. 

Yet Mr. Moore may fairly be said to have scored. 
Such charges as he has thought right to make are not 
to be answered by demonstrations of bad grammar or 
accusations—(and such accusations !)—of plagiarism. 
They clear the air, if they do nothing else; and they 
remind the public that play-and-player mongering is 
as much a trade as licensed-victualling or keeping— 
let us say a circus. Its practitioners are for the most 
part tradesmen ; and, howbeit they be disguised as 
professional men, the disguise deceives nobody. It 
is known that they are a sort of bagmen, whose busi- 
ness is to sell for others, and who carry on that busi- 
ness by writing in the papers instead of going round 
with samples and a pocket full of French prints. It 
is known, too, that there is ‘comm.’ (so the trade 
it call) in the one branch even as there is ‘comm.’ in 
the other. And it is known that if you can benefit 
your employers by driving a certain article off the road, 
your duty and your interest alike leave you no choice but 
to obey their promptings, and drive. "That on occasion 
your employers will back you was shown by the strange 
case (quoted by Mr. Moore) of the theatrical newspaper 
and the Managers’ Friend. For they also must live, 
nor can they live by paragraphs alone. 
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MODERN MEN 


JACOBUS MARIS 


<y \W 
y We yy \ 
rIYHE living lights of what is fondly called tha British 

School of Landscape are many and sweet. True, 
they are not any of them very strong ; but their collective 
effect—as when in time of public joy a street illuminates 
with candles, one to every several pane of glass—is an 





effect that never fails to awaken the liveliest emotions in the 
patriotic breast. That, indeed, is the true good of them: 
you cannot look on their annual achievement without 
quoting Modern Painters and glorying in the name of 
Ruskin. In oils, as you know, it is possible—above all 
for irreverent persons, one-eyed leaders of the blind, in- 
credulous of the miraculous etlects of Soul, and earthy 
enough to prefer good work without a gospel to work 
that, however bad as work, may yet be considered with 
enthusiasm as a tract—in oils, we Say, it is possible to en- 
tertain a doubt. It is a fact, indeed, that that false and 
toolish old notion of the supremacy of Claude and Gaspar 
Poussin and the * divine Hobbema’ persists in clinging to 
lite with a tenacity that, when you consider how many 
times it has been valiantly vanquished in solid English 
print, is really matter for astonishment; and it is also 
a fact that, not content with that good fortune which has 
made them the countrymen ot ‘Turner, a sort of disquali- 
fied Englishmen is unpatriotic, not to say proilane, enough 
to applaud the pictures of a certain Corot: of whom it 
has been explicitly stated that be is ‘a culmination,’ and 
whose work, it must be owned, commands such prices as 


make the pious English dealer shake his head, and won- 


der it he hadn’t better ‘boom’ the creature after all. But 
in water-colours—Ah ! there we are on safe ground. ‘Tis 


the chosen medium of W. Hunt, of Prout, of Varley, 
ot David Cox, of Girtin; Pinwell and Frederick Walker 
loved it well, too; while as for the mighty Turner, he 
practised it to such purpose that some have compared 
him to Shelley, some to Shakespeare, and one at least to 
the Prophet Isaiah. It matters nothing that the colour 
is unpleasant, the handling tight and niggled and tedious, 
or loose and vague and insignificant, the effect an effect of 
catalogue, the view of nature microscopic, the result above 
all non-decorative, the ambition that of now the Sunday 
School Teacher, now the Anxious Botanist. It is a super- 
stition that in water-colours we are supreme : more, that 
our supremacy has never been challenged ; and that who- 
ever essays the practice of water-colours, yet ventures to 
turn aside trom our ideals and to discard our methods, 
is unworthy to be called a member of the Old Society, 
Now, this is exactly the case of Jacobus Maris. 

He is the eldest of three brothers, and his name, un- 
known ten years ago, is beginning to be heard with a 
certain frequency on the lips of critics, even as dealers 
are beginning to entertain his work and his reputation 
with the respect engendered of a lively sense of prices to 
come. Both are wise in their generation, for there can be 
—indeed there is—no reasonable doubt in the minds of 
fortunate persons that Jacobus Maris is the greatest master 
ot landscape, whether in water-colours or in oils, now 
living. And we say ‘fortunate, in preference to com- 
petent, advisedly ; for, to be plain, the man, like all his 
fellows, is unequal in his results, and is not seldom below 
the level of himself. ‘True, he was trained in France— 
was, indeed, a student in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts; and 
true, he has that technical genius—that insight into the 
possibilities of his material and that passion for their 
achievement—which distinguishes the common painter, 
the Morland or the Whistler, from the Burne-Joneses and 


the Friths who are only preachers in paint. But to see 
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} him at his worst is to see a man with no special gift of 
V colour, no particular theory of composition, and no finer 
quality of handling than a hundred others. Of course it 


= is immoral to judge an artist by his bad work ; but then, 
sala that artist who, from carelessness, or indifference, or the 
oi feeling that anything is good enough to be shown in that 
on twilight of taste, that Blind-Man’s-Holiday of the senses, 
an in which the public resides and has its being, permits him- 
he self to be represented by aught save his best—that artist is 
on guilty on his part, of inciting to immorality ; and, having 
= called the tune, he cannot grumble if men constrain him to 
-“ pay the piper. Now, it is not likely that Jacobus Maris has 
ul erred with any consciousness of error ; but it is a fact that 
- Jacobus Maris has more often than not been very badly 
ry represented, and it says much for his future that, for all 
Ik the faultiness of most of the work by which he is generally 
h known, he should yet excite the interest and command 
= the respect he does. For he is not of those painters 
d whose appeal is to the public pure and simple. Like 
- his great ancestor, John Constable, he belongs to no par- 
oi ticular school. He is neither elegant nor literal, neither 

classic nor romantic, neither story-teller nor compiler. 
h His ‘individuality’ is too healthy to be ‘interesting,’ and 
" is expressed with too forthright a veracity—in the abso- 
“4 lute terms of his art, too!—to set men questing after 
‘ ‘ potentialities’ or wagging the brow over ‘ innate signifi- 
1 


cances. His ambitions are so painter-like, his effects so 
‘ candidly pictorial, that not the most ingenious Ruskinite 
of them all—not Mr. Ruskin himself—could ever be 
. moved to mistake their purpose, much less to misrepre- 
sent their effect. Again, he has none of the romance, 
t the suggestiveness, the ‘horns of Elfland’ feeling, which 
4 his brother Matth¥s contrives to embody in his medium ; 
’ he is not so exquisite a craftsman as that brother is 
. —or was; he has little of the colour-magic, the lyric 
capacity of paint, which that brother has—or had. As 
| for the story-telling business, he is simply incapable of 
j it: incapable as Constable, and Daubigny, and Corot, and 


Claude. And yet to the seeing eye his quality is plain 


: enough. He is an artist, and has seen more of Nature as 
he knows her—is more intimate with Nature as she has 


shown herself to him—than any painter of his time. He 
is the chosen heir of Hobbema and Ruysdael and Van 
Goyen: the true inheritor of that renown in whose con- 
sideration you discover that Rubens and the Chateau Stein 
were as essential to the apotheosis of landscape as Claude 
and the Europa, and that in Constable there is enough 
of Corot, and in Crome enough of Rousseau, to make the 
Dutchmen, from whom both Crome and Constable derive, 
the male, the fertilising, principle in whose absence con- 
ception and realisation alike are impossible. 

Jacobus Maris was born in 1837 ; so that by the time 
he was thirty Corot was at his apogee, Rousseau had 
done all that he was to do, Daubigny and Diaz were in 
some sort classics, and Millet had delivered all his mes- 
sage. But there is no trace of these masters in his art, 
though there can be no question that, consciously or 
not, his art is the stronger, and the saner and truer, for 
their passage. As we have said, his nearest ancestor is 
Constable ; and Constable, if he were only now and then 
an artist—if the most of his time he appear to us asa 
man striving to render new effects, impressions none had 
received before him, in a tongue he had not mastered 
and of whose limitations he ever remained in as it were 
a state of inspired ignorance—Constable, we say, is yet 
an ancestor of whom the very greatest may be proud. 
Jacobus Maris has so much in common 


i And with him 
Impossible, 


that not to bracket them is impossible. 
above all, when you come to consider them as students 
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of Nature; for on this matter the Dutchman has as much 
to declare, and is every whit as much worth heeding, as 
the Englishman : who would, we take it, have accepted his 
realisations of the infinite mutability of the Cloud as better 
than himself had ever achieved, and, withal, more inti- 
mately observed than himself had ever dreamed of observ- 
ing. As for the pictorial quality, Jacobus Maris is miles 
ahead of his great forerunner: for Corot and the rest 
have been; and the Maris of Maris’s good work is an 
admirable master of selection as well as a capital painter. 
And coming to himself, taking the man as you find him 
in a room whose walls are hung with examples in oil and 
water-colours of Jacobus Maris at his best, what you find 
is an artist whose water-colours have the fatness, the rich 
and pulpy feeling, the sensuous ‘ materiality, of oils, and 
an artist in oils with such qualities—as breadth of vision, 
certainty of selection, command of means, and absolute 
integrity of effect—as belong but to the great. It is 
prose, you may say ; and you may, or may not, be right. 
What is certain is that the greys in which this Maris is 
wont to shadow forth his vision of Holland are infinite in 
their variety and lovely in their effect ; and that if you call 
him a sort of Whitman of Landscape—(as, in effect, being 
more or less intelligent, you may)—you pay him, at Whit- 
man’s expense, the very highest compliment within your 
reach. For Whitman is a man with an abounding gift of 
temperament who is as little of an artist as a person with 
such a gift can be. And Jacobus Maris, with a tempera- 
ment well-nigh as abundant as Whitman’s own, is also an 
artist. Being a Dutchman, he has—probably—never read 
his life. But if in your wanderings you, 
should happen upon him, and, in the 


Whitman in 
having this feeling, 
course of conversation, you were able to convey exactly 
what you meant, he would probably accept it—with a re- 
servation. And he would do well, for the best of Whit- 
man is Nature minus artifice ; while the best of Jacobus 
Maris is that complete transfiguration of Nature by artifice 
which men call Art. * The aim of art,’ says the one art- 
critic of this present generation, ‘is its own perfection’ ; 
and it may be that some will find this Maris too curious in 
representation, too careful of facts. But there is perfec- 
tion and perfection ; and for that perfection which achieves 
the highest effects of representation by carefully eliminat- 
ing whatever is not absolutely representative, there is no 
such master as Jacobus Maris, whose Holland belongs 
to art as absolutely as—and far more often than—Hob- 


bema’s own. 


A NEW CRITICISM 


TP HE love of money, says St. Paul, is a root of all evil. St. 

Paul was writing, at the moment, toa Jew of the half- 
blood, who might hope to avoid one, at least, of his mother’s 
failings. Otherwise the inaccuracy of this remark (as of 
most others) would be demonstrable and not to be endured. 
Others, since Bacon, it is true, have been at a stand to 
think what should be in it that men should love lies where 
neither they make for pleasure, as with poets, nor for 
advantage, as with the merchant, but for the lie’s sake. 
To the vulgar (or European) intelligence all fraud is mer- 
Artistic knavery, in point of fact, is beyond our 
Conscious that we owe everything to 
We refuse 


cenary. 
comprehension. 
science, we are prejudiced in favour of truth. 
to believe in disinterested imposture, or even to explain it 
as (say) a result of the insane neurosis. Your Blavatsky, 
therefore, is treated as a mere trader in lies, on a level 
with the newest type of democratic politician. We argue 
as we live: on commercial principles. Persons who can 
show that they have no eye to immediate financial gain 
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are thought to have demonstrated their honesty. And 
so we fall a prey to every fanatical humourist who, in 
promulgating a philosophy or in publishing electoral 
facts, is moved by a natural though corrupt love of the 
lie itself. 

The character of the artistic impostor, or impostor for 
imposture’s sake, is worth considering. Till his motives 
have been examined and his subterfuges exposed, the 
critic will continue to judge him, in each new avatar, on 
his merits: though here as always the comparative method 
is your surest touchstone. Bentham was urgent for 
a thorough analysis of these creatures. Their mental 
qualities, he says, should be described: their volubility, 
their rapidity ; that lightness, natural or affected, with 
which they treat the arguments opposed to them ; that 
manner which they have, and which for the accomplish- 
ment of their ends it is necessary they should have, 
of declaiming instead of analysing and reasoning ; of 
fying off in tangents when they are pressed; of giving 
birth to incidents ; of pretending to be tired by the op- 
position they experience ; of attaching themselves to the 
manner in which questions and doubts or arguments are 
proposed to them, instead of to the questions or doubts 
and arguments themselves; of complaining of the pre- 
judices which they have to encounter ; and of quitting the 
ground under the very circumstances in which, if they 
were sincere, it would be most natural for them to hold 
their own. Bentham had a curious intuition of the 
tribe’s iniquities : for he knew neither Madame Blavatsky 
nor Mr. Gladstone. Still, his effort is merely anticipa- 
tory. Declamation, however brilliant, may not stand for 
analysis; nor description for research. As he says, the 
subject demands scientific treatment. Its mere annals 
would be, like all annals, unilluminating. To give a list 
of successful impostors would be to encumber the mind 
without informing it : ‘to pretend to extract the marrow of 
the subject, and to accumulate instead a pile of dry bones.’ 
Biography, of course, could make those dry bones live. 
But the essence of biography, it has been said, is subtle 
and evanescent. Its value is contained in incidents which 
soon escape the memory ; which yet in most cases depend 
on the memory for their conveyance. The outward cir- 
cumstances which attend imposture are easy to denounce. 
Unfortunately, their denunciation is useless. As the 
literary forger has his stock preperties—the old chest of 
worm-eaten documents, the parchments which have been 
lost or burned, the mysterious stranger in the background 
who has private reasons for not disclosing himself—so the 
religious impostor has his childish juggleries, his winking 
pictures, or his buried tea-cups; and the political char- 
Jatan his opportune lies—his Bulgrocities or his story of 
Colonel Dopping. ‘I will not believe,’ said King Jamie, 
‘that man whose honesty relys only upon Oaths, nor 
that Religion which depends only upon Miracles.’ Take 
away from the natural or born impostor his ingenuous 
protestations and his miraculous coincidences, and the 
nakedness of his fraud is at once apparent—to him that 
hath eyes. But the commons, knowing themselves blind, 
are discreetly superior to facts ; which in truth must usu- 
ally mislead them. For their undeception the depths of 
character must be probed, and the moral type revealed 
for all to see. The subject, then, is pathological. Yet 
to attempt to explain the workings of a person’s mind, 
when the details of his mental history are wanting, is 
to work at random, to build upon conjecture. After 
all, Plutarch was right. As the old geographers thrust 
the countries which were unknown to them into the 
extremities of their maps, saying that all beyond was 
trackless waste, the haunt of wild beasts, and inaccessible 
to human exploration, so the wise man who finds himself 
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outside the region of autobiography and contemporary 
record will sound a retreat. All beyond is prodigy and 
fiction wrapped in clouds and unworthy of belief. We 
are growing too honest, or too scientific, for the schemed 
picturesqueness of ordinary historical fiction, and to give 
the actual psychological history of the impostor, unless 
he be not only a contemporary but a personal friend, is in 
most cases impossible. 

Still, the materials for the task—such materials as do 
exist 





have never been properly used. The shelves of 
our public libraries—those cemeteries of departed reputa- 
tions, where the dust upon the untouched volumes speaks 
as forcibly, says Hallam, as the grass that waves over the 





ruins of Babylon—are full of the works of typical impostors, 
the pamphlets which exposed them, and not unseldom the 
confessions with which they finished their careers. The 
literary humbug is the best variety you shall desire for 
purposes of study. The openness of soul, the shameless- 
ness, which explains his choice of a profession, is now his 
peculiar merit. The confidences of a medium are forced 
from him by chastisement. Those of a woman are (as 
may happen) calculated indiscretions or hysterical half- 
truths. <A politician never confesses, even to his con- 
stituents. But your person with the malady of writing 
will still make copy of his ailments. Better than the most 
scandalous biography (of Talleyrand or another) which we 
may hope to see are the Memoirs of * * * —the book of 
Mademoiselle Bashkirtseff her- 
self is less known to us than were Ireland and Lauder if 


Psalmanazar’s old age. 


we chose to read their letters. The task of dissection is 
none too pleasant. The mind of such persons is a nest of 
foulness. To natures which express themselves in dishonest 
workmanship the lower incitements only are like to appeal. 
Theirs is—not the lightning-flash of inspiration but—that 
ghastly imitation of life imparted of galvanism to the 
dead. On the other hand, we are free to analyse their 
motives, if we can. They are not, like the artists they 
imitate, above or outside morality. Ethics may be a 
vulgar compromise, imposed on us by the prudence of 
society: and #/ n'y a rien de commun entre lordre social et 
les lettres. So M. de Maupassant: but in these immuni- 
ties of letters the literary impostor has no part nor lot. 
The vein of illustration which his confessions furnish 
remains, in England at all events, practically unworked. 
Who digs therein for a time—who reads with patient and 
dispassionate suspense of judgment—shall soon raise him- 
self above ‘ the alms-basket of begged opinion.’ So only 
shall that practised criticism be formed which shall touch 
the squatting impostor (of all classes) with the Ithuriel 
spear of truth. What Malone did for literature the new 
criticism shall do for the world outside. Then shall we 
recognise our Harrises and our Blavatskys for—what 
they are. Sir William Harcourt, and a greater than Sir 
William Harcourt, shall flee away and be no more seen. 
A new and exhaustive method is required for dealing 
with our liars. 





AUTUMNAL LIVERIES 


— and champaign are still gay with flowers of 
summer dye and with women-folk arrayed like some 
of these. Thus, the horn-poppy finds its fellow in an 
admirable gown of grey-green corduroy cloth, amber 
yellow as to waistcoat and cuffs. The skirt is plain 
and, being built for country walks, not over-long ; nor is 
it hideous in that encroachment of inch-wide bordering of 
its companion hue, which shortens the figure and _ insists 
too much upon the feet. The coat is cut away at the 
sides ; the lapels, of somewhat informal make, descend in 
pleasing convolutions ; the sleeves are full at the shoulder 
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and gauntleted at the wrist. The long and pointed waist- 


cvat, which is of bengaline, fastens with little elaborate 
frogs of silk gimp, and is decorated with a voluminous 
cravat of spotted amber gauze. The accompanying head- 
gear is a kind of bonnet-hat of grey-green chip: a thing 
nor large nor small, flat in the crown, scooping upwards in 
front, crumpled behind, be-bowed and be-stringed with 
amber and grey-green velvet, and set about with amber- 
and jade-headed pins. Another costume, of white cordu- 
roy-cloth, is worn with a white corded silk shirt, pranked 
with little mother-o’-pearlies, a white boating-hat bound 
with white corded ribbon, and a sailor’s knot at the throat, 
now coral-pink, now poppy-red, but oftenest a dull turkis- 
blue; the laced, low-heeled shoes being always white. 
One pretty, unpretending frock is of the very finest and 
softest white cambric, with a patterning thin, thread-like, 
searce visible—something akin to the old hair-cord but 
infinitely finer: a headed flounce about six inches in 
width goes round the hem; the full, gathered basques 
are neither over-long nor over-full ; while the liberal pele- 
rine (Directory), showering itself upon the shoulders and 
falling in parallel obliquity to the waist, presents an effect 
of most delicate simplicity, especially in combination with 
a great white muslin hat, engarlanded with Michaelmas 
daisies. 

The frilled shirts of muslin or batiste look not amiss 
with some dresses. Indeed, a fine navy-blue serge, with 
a shirt of blue-china-like figured muslin, is far from un- 
provocative. A soft, pale dove-coloured coat-and-skirt 
mates equally well with peach-pink and white. The boots 
(or shoes) should match the gown. Thus, a dark-blue cloth, 
the waistcoat, cuffs, and border-line flamingo-red, is worn 
over neat laced boots of navy-blue kid: the bonnet being 
flamboyant, with little flame-like wings set in a diadem of 
blue passementerie. Boots, on the whole, have improved. 
Mustard or saffron kid have given place to a dye so 
dark as to be wholly inoffensive—in the country, for 
in town it were not for an instant tolerable. But none 
just now is taking much thought of town—in so far 
at least as apparel is concerned—excepting Her behind 
the Veil, even Arachne, maker and breaker of modes. She 
has resolved, the jade, that sleeves shall be longer than 
ever, reaching in some cases even to the knuckles. This 
fad is of a piece with the whim for umbrella-gored skirts 
and an excess of flounces ; and it may possibly be passing, 
as assuredly ‘tis partial. For, let an extravagance be set 
going, and it shall soon be run to an ungainly end. The 
more monstrous the deformity the hotter the pace. But 
good modes and bad modes and all modes pass over ; fair 
and foul revive in their season ; and in the eves of the mul- 
titude all are equal, the viler being ever the more flagrantly 
preferred. For Woman has but little natural sense of beauty 
and fitness, and good things are never so favoured as bad 
ones. When will the long basque decline ? And the Tudor, 
in what fortunate hour shall it pass and be no more seen ? 
In truth, so long as novelty appears desirable—so long as 
there prevails that passion of changefulness which is the 
source of all that is ugly—so long will Woman rise to the 
oceasion, and the Abominable thrive. Meantime, if one 
have not that she likes, she must e’en like that she hath; 
and a few likeable things are always to the front, if you 
will but look for them. Thus, you shall find it not hard 
to approve a toilet touched as it were with something of 
the spirit of Autumn. Tis of black lace, lightly veiling a 
delicate, dull violet. The skirt is long at the back and 
falls in full but clinging folds. The bodice has long, 
wrinkled sleeves; with deep basques of the lace alone, 
and a yoke broidered in silver and little amethysts. Its 
own familiar hat, larger of brim than is fashionable, is 
turned up here and there with grace and unexpectedness, 
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is wreathed with pale purple asters, and is held in place 
by an amethyst-hilted dagger. And thereby the heart of 
the righteous is rejoiced. 





THE SELLERS OF MONTROSE 
HE battle in Corbiesdale was lost and won, and the 
Great Marquis was a fugitive. Betrayed, it may 
be, by his sovereign (for the point has never been made 
clear, and much evil may safely be believed of Charles 1.), 
and certainly by Seaforth, whose promised levies never 
came, Montrose, but now a Field-Marshal of the Empire, 
was caught in a trap by Leslie, and Charles 1. lost what 
looked like his last chance of humbling his enemies. The 
fight by the Oykell was fought with a handful of foreign 
mercenaries and some raw levies from Orkney, and the 
noblest servant of the Stuarts became a wanderer in the 
land of his own and his master’s enemy, the Earl of 
Sutherland. Hiding his Star and Blue Ribbon under a 
tree, and accompanied only by Lord Kinnoull and two 
gentlemen named Sinclair, he departed through what is 
even now a bleak and inhospitable country, more sparsely 
populated than any other part of Sutherland. He seems to 
have soon found some one to change clothes withal, but he 
could get neither shelter nor food. Kinnoull died of starva- 
tion and exposure ; and, doubtless in rain and mist—for it 
was spring-time—his captain went on alone (what became 
of the Sinclairs is uncertain) through the moors, now sink- 
ing to the knees in peat-bog, now wading some swollen 
and turbid stream. His mental distresses it were hard to 
realise. All but honour was lost, a great career was broken, 
his personal foes had triumphed, his sovereign was in exile, 
and his own attempt to bring back the dynasty had ended 
in disaster complete, irremediable, inglorious. Then his 
bodily sufferings were such that he was reduced to gnaw- 
ing a glove, and it was only after days that he lighted on 
a hut and a cupof milk. Westwards, apparently with no 
set purpose, the hero fared, till at last one of Macleod’s 
men found him by the foot of Ben More Assynt, and, 
noting that this was no common broken man, guided him 
to his chieftain’s castle at Ardvreck : the starting-point, 
as it proved, of that memorable journey down the High 
Street of Edinburgh. 

The reputation of the Macleods of Assynt is only com- 
parable to that which brands the race of the betrayer of 
Wallace. The Menteiths are a landless and broken clan, 
and the son of the seller of Montrose was the last of his 
name who was lord of Assynt; so that there are grounds 
for the popular belief that both families sank speedily 
under an appropriate and effectual curse. But the Assynt 
Macleods were no tiros in treachery when the Marquis 
took refuge under their roof. According to tradition, the 
first of them came over from Lewis, a younger son in 
search of fortune. The Earl of Sutherland was nominal 
chief of the country from Dunrobin to Lochinver; the 
young Macleod did him some service in the way of restor- 
ing a herd of cattle raided by the men of Lochaber, and 
for this he was rewarded with the hundred thousand acres, 
or thereby, which constitute Assynt. If this tradition be 
trustworthy, the Earl of Sutherland must have been in need 
of allies, and the Macleod must have led a fairly strong 
company of clansmen, or the reward seems out of all pro- 
portion to the service—must have been, indeed, an expres- 
sion of the donor’s sense of favours to come. The son 
of this young Lewisman was the prototype of Montrose’s 
betravyer. Like all his neighbours, he was very much of a 
thief. A branch of his clan, established a little further 
south. on the west coast at Gairloch, had gear which he 
coveted, or of whose like he had been despoiled. Pre- 
n warfare, he entered the Gairloch 
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territory with a little band of reivers; and, dissembling 
his love till occasion served and his hosts were all at 
worship, he surrounded the church, set fire to it, and slew 
his cousins toa man. Then remorse and fear sent him to 
Rome, like Tannhiuser; and thereafter he purchased a 
clear conscience by building three chapels in Assynt. 
Built about the end of the sixteenth century, Ardvreck 
is now a total ruin. It has mass and boldness of outline, 
but little is left save a single tower. It can scarce ever 
have been magnificent, or even commodious ; but it is said 
to have been almost impregnable, and ‘tis certain that it 
stood at least one siege. It stands on a promontory on 
Loch Assynt, about a mile and a half trom the fishing-inn 
of Innis-na-daimh, not far from one of the chapels ex- 
piatory ; a few hours’ work would turn the promontory 
into an island ; and, according to tradition, this was done 
more than once, to the discomfiture of the toes of the Mac- 


leod. A man who may pass tor the oldest inhabitant of 


the parish told the present writer all he could remember 
(and all he felt disposed to invent) about the castle and 
the more modern ruin which stands hard by ; but subse- 
quent investigation proved that many of his reminiscences 
were builded upon dark foundations having no place in 
history. Still, the legend that the last mistress of Ardvreck 
was a wicked woman who regarded not the keeping of 
the Sabbath has a certain picturesque vitality. This lady, 
the wife of a Mackenzie whose chief had acquired Assynt 
at point of fix from the son of the betrayer, insisted on 
having fresh trout for her Sunday dinner. To that end 
she instructed an ancient retainer to go fish for them 
with the loathly worm. Being a devout man, and, it 
may be, something of a sportsman (who knows‘), he 
dangled his hook, but he left it unbaited. Loch Assynt 
trout were no doubt easier to catch than now; but even 
then a naked hook had no charm for them, and that aged 
retainer was able to go to his mistress with a clear con- 
science (clear for a Celt, that is), and read her a discourse 
on the text that even the fishes had respect unto the 
day, nor would they minister to the carnal appetites of 
man thereon. 

It was a lady who received Montrose: for when he 
came to Ardvreck the Macleod was in Edinburgh attend- 
ing to a lawsuit. That at least is the version favoured 
by them of Assynt’s line ; but it may be doubted if this 
be much more than an attempt (in the good old Macleod 
manner) to clear the name at a woman's cost. Whoever 
the trafficker, the Marquis was sold; also it seems certain 
that when the oatmeal came, which was the price Argyll 
(‘ the master-fiend ’) and his Covenanters paid for the per- 
son of their great enemy, it was found to be unfit for human 
tood ; so that poetical justice may be said to have begun 
upon the instant to repay the Macleod in his own coin. 
Thereafter Ardvreck and Assynt passed to a branch of the 
Seaforth Mackenzies, the last of whom was the husband of 
the Sabbath-breaking Lady. Reduced to poverty—as a 
punishment for her light-mindedness, no doubt—she sold 
the estate of Assynt to a Sutherland descended of the 
original owner. ‘Thereat the Mackenzies waxed wroth ; 
tor Seaforth had been chaffering for the lands, but would 
not rise to the lady’s price ; and they came down and 
burned and destroyed both the old castle and the modern 
mansion. And in this fashion Montrose was avenged of 
the very stones of his prison-house. 

But the name of Macleod is not unknown in Assynt. 
‘Tis said that an aged crofter, glad to earn a few shillings 
a-week by carrying a mail-bag, is the present representa- 
tive of the race. Highland genealogists would probably 
tell a different story. But ‘twere pity if they did: for 
the aged crofter (decent man) is so poetic and so palpable 
a witness to the might of the Curse that no lover of decent 
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behaviour (to say nothing of poetical justice) would care 
to see his claims disproved. But, in truth, it is scarce 
likely that any will dispute his kinship to a race which 
seems to have been the quintessence of all the worst 
qualities of the Highland Celt. 


AERONAUGHTINESS 

.~ Texas, U.S.A., they explode many pounds of good 

Rack-a-Rock dynamite at varying altitudes, from five 
hundred yards to five miles, to bring down rain from the 
clouds, Moreover, the floodgates of heaven are opened, 
and cowboys assert that but for such explosive solicitude 
no rain had fallen ; for the district is arid and not given to 
strong waters. Thus are the laws of Nature upset by mere 
Rainists, and the power of Jupiter Pluvius is limited by 
the word of a Texan cowboy. In England we have more 
of him than we can stomach ; and so, while the godly pray 
for his discharge from office in their churches, the heathen 
with more humour but equal futility, sacrifice parachutists 
tohim. But it avails them naught, nor the parachutists 
either. We English get our rain for nothing, but for 
sixpence (or at most a shilling) we bring down idiots from 
the sky in amazing abundance, having first watched them 
go up in a balloon inflated with gas, but they themselves 
blown out with pride and arrogance only. For since the 
days when Daedalus the Craftsman, and that idiot boy 
of his—(the progenitor of all the Walter Cranes that ever 
were)—who gave his name to the Icarian Sea, essayed 
to treat the magnificent air of heaven as a cinder-path, 
the gods have ever frowned on aéronaughtiness. They 
have, moreover, a nasty habit of playing with loaded 
dice, and man does not often leave the table a winner. 
For they say one to another: ‘To men and mannikins we 
will assign the round earth, where they may skip like 
fleas, buzz like gnats, or burrow like moles. Seeing, 
moreover, we have created fishes, which must be fed, we 
will give them also the power of inhabiting for a brief 
space in the great deep. But the air, this blue vault, this 
azure park, is the private property of us, of us and our 
messengers and minions, the birds. So Icarus tumbled 
into the sea, Daedalus went into another business; and 
the parachutists—but of them anon. 

Even now, when the great gods are supposed to have 
taken a back-seat, and Messrs. Huxley and Pasteur and 
the host of them cry out that we shall have none other 
gods but them, to trespass in the empyrean is to pay 
through the nose for your freak, and the blood which 
is spoiled of a rarefied atmosphere gushes from the nos- 
trils of the disciples of our Glaishers and our Greens. 
But these have the making of heroes ; for with thermo- 
meters and sand-bags they are ever crying ‘ Excelsius ! 
excelsius !’—being grammarians and not poets—and ever 
striving to reach a higher point than the last man. Alas ! 
even at Heaven's gates we will rather be cutting records 
than concerning ourselves in making entrance. Peace, 
then, to the rarefied atoms of balioonists ! They perish in 
a noble cause. But the parachutist is of another kidney. 
He goes up simply in order that he may come down. To go 
up like a rocket and to come down like the stick is the 
fate which mediocrity, being splenetic and rash, assigns 
to genius, and which genius, taking no thought about 
the matter, most commonly avoids. But to go up like a 
rocket and to come down like a parachutist is to deliver a 
convincing lecture on the atomic theory. And it is a 
popular demonstration. ‘There is blood in it ; also, alas ! 
there is money. For it is a feature of this generation 
that, in spite of the shriekings of a Burns and the assevera- 
tions of a Ben Tillett, it has never known real hardship, 
and war and the trenches of Sevastopol are the haziest 
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of memories. Thus it delights in bloodthirstiness, and to 
congregate at shows and spectacles which may end in 
human gore. We do not have gladiatorial games because 
we have a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, nor bull-fights because they would interfere with our 
agricultural shows and the dead-meat trade ; but we watch 
with considerable interest the evolutions of ‘trapezists’ 
over a net, and the same with breathless excitement when 
the net has been taken away. But whoso would really 
taste the joys of true danger with entire safety to his 
own skin must make close observation of the meteoric 
rain of parachutists, which at this season of the year is 
almost ‘phenomenal’ both in brilliancy and extent. From 
pole to pole, wheresoever newspapers circulate and adver- 
tisement flourishes, there shall be found Monsieur Vil- 
leneuve, the Eagle King, or Signor Bruno, the Champion 
Albatross, eager to make his perilous voyage through the 
dollarous aérial sea, reckless if through the inetliciency of 
his pinions he fall to earth in such a condition that even 
Radical newspapers refrain from description. And for 
what? For an orderly and well-behaved congregation of 
men and women to behold the parachute detach itself from 
the parent balloon, and to see Signor Bruno descend, seated 
on the handle of his glorified umbrella, in a peaceful and 
becoming curve to his mother earth and his anxious help- 
meet and stakeholder, Mrs. Brown? Nay: rather that a 
somewhat truculent and bloodthirsty mob may witness the 
terrific catastrophe which is too often the term of these 
gymnastics : when the unhappy artiste, unable to clear the 
balloon, or his parachute in some way or other playing 
him false, falls trom a height of many hundred feet, a 
broken and dreadful heap of warm, quivering flesh, upon 
the stolid earth. 

Even in the wandering and rudderless balloon there is 
money to him who in country lane or turnip-field shall 
rescue it and return it to the executors or administrators 
of him who would rival Hermes or Perseus of the Winged 
Feet. Of a verity there are many and strange ways of 
making cash ; but it were surely safer, and in the long 
run nearly as lucrative, to wear down the pinching and the 
disagreeableness of new boots for others than to go up 
into the clouds for the purpose of coming down a hideous 
piece of death. In these days of outcry before we are 
hurt it is brave to risk even for a certain number of 
pounds sterling, and to the parachutist, with all his fool- 
hardiness, must be accredited bravery ; but of those that 
stand and wait below, do they also serve? I trow not. 
They ery aloud for panem et circenses, and both are forth- 
coming if they only shriek loud enough. So these acéro- 
nauts, like Flying Dutchmen, are for ever roaming up and 
down, questing the Golden Fleece. And ever, as becomes 
brave men, they go on shearing that great sheep, the 
Public, whose fleece is the only one of gold they wot of. 
So they clip and shear, shear and clip: and all the while 
the great sheep lies still, knowing that in the end he will 
be avenged; and he turns up his glassy eye to heaven, 
and out of the clouds like a thunderbolt he perceives the 
falling body of his arch-enemy—quicker, quicker, ever 
quicker, until the sight is dazed at the rapidity of the 
fall; and with a thud and a splash and a sense of sick- 
ness throughout a great multitude it reaches ground, 
Then the great sheep gets up and shakes himself. The 
mortal spoils of the Champion Albatross are inearthed 
with Christian rites, and his widow, with his savings, is 
associated with the Eagle King. And there is an end of 
the Champion Albatross. ‘The great sheep shakes himself 
again, and trots off to another pasture. But no new name 
is given to a continent, nor in the map is there any change 


in the titles of oceans. 
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A NEW VILLON 


i R. W. G. C. BIJVANCK, the well-known authority 

on the French literature and language of the fif- 
teenth century, and only editor of Villon’s Petit Testa- 
ment, has recently discovered some other productions of 
that rip, cracksman, and poet. One of these—to make 
us long for more—he has just printed (Paris: Honoré 
Champion, 1891), gracefully wishing every reader a share 
of his own pleasure on finding it in a ms. of the Biblio- 
theque Nationale. 

This ballade purports to have been sent by the con- 
valescent poet a sa dame, and is more than usually conti- 
nent, though the cynicism is naturalistic enough, and was, 
it is safe to assume, well justified, by the lady and the 
occasion both : 


Ballade. 


Je vy le temps que aimé j’estoye, 


* 


Maintenant il semble autrement ; 
Mais c’est le monde qui mondoye, 
Je l'apercoy évidemment. 

5. Quant je feus sain, non pas granment, 
J’avoye d’eure en autre ambassade ; 
Mais je congnois certainement 
Qu’on m’aime mieux sain que malade 


Fortune fait bien perdre joye 

10. A ceux a qui tant rudement 
Son fils aisné, Malheur, envoye 
De les travaillier largement. 
Mais, Dieu merci, prochainement 
J’espoire d’aller a l’estrade ; 

15. Et m’en souvendra longuement 
Qu’on m’aime mieux sain que malade. 


Sur ma foy, jamais ne jugeoye 

Que dames feissent tellement ; 

Pour si pou de mal que j'avoye, 
20. M’abandonner totalement 

C'est souvenir petitement, 

Et monstrer son courage fade, 

Non pas aimer loyalement. 

On m/aime mieux sain que malade. 


Envoy. 


é 
Si) 


tossignol du bois, promptement 
Allez porter ceste ballade ; 

Dictes que je scay bien comment 
On m’aime mieux sain que malade.’ 


As to the tourteenth line, the ever-delighting Cotgrave 
gave for ‘ batteurs d’estrade’ the diverting meanings of 
‘scouts, forragers, purse-takers, boot-halers, or S. Nicholas 
Clarkes.’ This is not quoted here merely to throw the 
a trick which Villon was ever play- 





reader off the scent 
ing, now witb a quip and then with a crank ; but if he 
really very much wants the full sense, let him look up 
‘estrade’ in Oudin’s Curiositez frangoises, and perpend. 
Another little reminder for him, oditer, is that the proper 
sense of ‘ estrade’ is a highway. And now, if he hath O and 
a little wit, he will say with Prince Hal: ‘ This should be 
some road.’ 

To show Mr. Bijvanck’s careful method of dealing with 
Mss., it may be added that the script of line 5 stands 
‘ quant je suis sain’; of line 8, ‘Qui m’ayme’; and of line 
23, ‘Non pas aime loyaument.’ The alterations are not 
the hateful emendations of the ‘commentator, but mere 
common-sense revision of a copying-clerk’s errors by a vir 
clarus. He appends the Villon ballade to an anonymous 
poem discovered by him in a fifteenth century manuscript 
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which also contains both Villon’s Testaments. Its 35 septets, 
245 lines in all, are on the frequent theme of 
‘Bien perd sa peine qui se méle d’aimer’ ; 

and unequal as it is—and almost inarticulate sometimes— 
from want of the wherewithal, as well as from hobblede- 
hoyishness and provinciality, it has a decided character 
and value of its own; and if the youthful author’s name 
be indeed, as seems probable, yielded by an acrostic in the 
last stanza as De Bosco or Dubois, it is odd that no more 
work is yet known by the same hand. For he could ocea- 
sionally show singular power, as in such lines as these: 


‘Quand un autour son gibier a marché, 
Ce nest raison qu'un busard le lui tolle. 
Arriére escoufle ! depuis que l’autour vole.’ 


His gaucherie and want of entregent were often thrown 
in his face by his mistress—who yet was no better than 
she should be; and he felt it all keenly. But he was a 
pauvre here of a fellow, and seems to have been a sort of 
ecuyer décurie, to judge from one verse, where he says 
that instead of getting to bed in his troubles he passes 
the night on the stable-litter : 


‘Non pas en lit; sur du fuerre ou du foin 
Pres des chevaux, tout plat sur la litiere.’ 


‘ De Bosco’s’ work shows many points of connection with 
the phraseology and even with the vocabulary of Villon, 
with which he must have been familiar, and the poem is 
thus especially well worth the attentive study of Villonists : 
although for many its chief value (apart from its curiosity) 
will be Mr. Bijvanck’s masterly illustrative quotations from 
contemporary literature (on every page of his lucky ‘ find’) 


and his suggestive, scholarly index. Joun O'NEILL. 





PRISONERS OF THE EARTH 

AY ‘BUCCA’ is a searecrow, and all the world knows 
” Jimmy Bucca, the man that clowns it for the 
general on Saturdays and fair-days in our neighbourhood. 
He is the greatest in the Hallelujah Chorus (a memory of 
the Christmas anthem ‘ up to Wesley’), but he shall also 
sing at your demand all the hymns in favour at revival 
times. To some there is food for laughter in his uncouth 
idiotey. Judge, I pray you, if I laugh any longer who 
heard this story yesterday. 

Life for the poor in Tallywarn is but a hard thing at 
the best of times, and always in back streets and lanes a 
score of tragedies are enacting. Always some proud soul 
stands alone betwixt the horror of the workhouse (that 
place more cold than the grey sea, more hopeless than the 
sea's eternal moaning) and the grinning devil of disease and 
poverty that would fain drive them in their desperation 
to accept that refuge from its brutality. In those grey 
streets, those small cottages of rough-hewn, shapeless 
stone, the fight with death goes on perpetually ; and 
every day, in vestries at the chapels, experiences are given 
in class-meetings of folk who find in all these things only 
a trial that is God’s wise schooling for His Heaven. Thus 
it is with us at all seasons of all years. But sometimes the 
price of tin falls heavily, or a great mine is ‘knacked’ on 
a sudden, because they have come to the end of the lode 
and cut worthless granite. Then one can but wrap him- 
self up in selfishness, lest he also by sympathy should enter 
into that valley of the shadow wherein so many walk. 

For in Tallywarn there is no man but has some interest 
in the mines : no man, one may almost say, whose fortunes 
do not fluctuate with the price of tin. On the actual 
miners the effects of a fall in tin are immediate and 
painful: those that escape dismissal are forced to compete 
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with others that are out of work, and must starve if they 
do not find employment. The tradesman also suffers in- 
directly, even if he be not himself a shareholder (which 
he invariably is); for of his customers, be they common 
folk or gentry, all are straitened more or less when the 
mines stop paying dividends. The shares, moreover, fal] 
heavily in the market at such seasons, and of the specu- 
lators some are ruined, some disgraced. 

All through the summer many years ago there had been 
great scarcity of work and wages, and as the days grew 
shorter there was a slow, relentless tightening of the 
clutch of poverty upon the throat of the people. Men 
stood at last in groups at the street-corners: the same 
men, in the same places, day after day. They had sought 
until they were weary for the worst-paid work, and now 
there was nothing for it but to wait in blank idleness until 
something should happen. Within the cottages there was 
the same despairing apathy. The women sat within closed 
doors and heard the cry of their children that lacked bread 
to eat; and as they listened, conscious that they had no 
power to help, they forgot the household cares which had 
been wont to fill up their{days. Things were not at the 
worst when the men chewed what tobacco they could buy, 
dried it again in the oven, and used it for smoking. 
There came a time when they had no money even for 
tobacco, and then—in the thick of the distress—there 
were cases of robbery with violence. A few good women 
went about that winter in the town, striving so far as they 
were able to relieve distress. But it was with sorrowful 
hearts they rose each day to go forth upon this errand : 
there was so much distress, and they, for all their strenu- 
ous begging, had so little help to give. 

Miss Merton was one of these ladies: and through all 
the trouble, I am sure, she felt that things were somehow 
for the best ; though her kind heart was sorely tried as 
she went to and fro among the poor. For herself, she 
was compact of faith, though Faith in these days had 
something of the dignity of Works. But the case of 
Jimmy Bueca wrung from her a timorous prayer for some 
little light in this great darkness, so that she might dis- 
cern in some degree (and point out to others that lacked 
her own sustaining faith) to what good end the trouble 
was designed. Even as she told me the story yesterday 
there was a note of uncertainty in her voice, as if she saw 
how slight a warrant she had for assuming that her un- 
finished story must needs have somewhere an ending in 
peace and gladness. 

She had gone, one day in that terrible winter, to visit a 
woman who was dying of simple weariness and old age ; 
and by her she was told of the trouble there was in one 
of the cottages in the lane that lies] obscure behind the 
Brianite chapel. ‘Called Trevaskis, the man is, James 
Trevaskis, said the woman, ‘an’ I d’ b’lieve they ’m poor 
sure ‘nough. There’s ali] ba&iby—lI can’t hardly mind 
whether 'tis a boy or a chield—an’ the wife is sick, an’ 
the husband haven’ bin able t’ get no work this month or 
more.’ 

And thus it fell out that Miss Merton found her way 
one afternoon to Murrish’s Cottages. Al] through the day 
a drizzling rain had fallen, and great pools stood in the 
muddy roads. Scarce any lights shone yet from the win- 
dows, and the twilight, cold and raw, gave to the ugly 
streets a look of inexpressible desolation. Murrish’s Cot- 
tages were a row of two roomed houses, built without plan 
or comeliness, and indescribably dilapidated. The small 
windows looked only upon the high wall of rusty stone, 
with its topping of rank, dead weed, that stood at the end 
of the cemetery attached to the Brianite chapel. Miss 
Merton found the cottage of which she had been told, 
and knocked at the door. A man’s,voice bade her ‘ Come 
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in!’ and on the words she lifted the latch and stepped 
briskly into the kitchen. 

The room held one table and a chair or two; and a few 
poor pictures were nailed to the walls. One of them was 
a representation in dreadful primary colours of the miracle 
of the loaves and fishes. The glaring thing had from its 
surroundings an interest almost tragic. For a man was 
seated ona broken chair beside the fireplace, wherein 
the white relics of a wood fire glowed fitfully, and he 
held a baby delicately upon his knee. His face was tanned 
but bloodless, and piteously peaked and thin. He was 
unshaven, and his eyes were bright and deep-sunken. At 
his elbow on the table was a great swede turnip from 
which the tops had been rudely twisted; and from this 
turnip, as Miss Merton entered, he was cutting a small 
wedge. He paused, but did not rise immediately (having 
regard to the baby); and Miss Merton heard upstairs a 
woman’s voice complaining weakly, while some one moved 
busily on the thin planching of the floor. She closed the 
door behind her and entered the room, and immediately 
the man spoke. 

‘Come in, ma’am,’ he said,‘an’ glad to see ‘ee. My 
wife is in bed, sick, an’ I b’ long feedin’ the lil baaby. 
But you 'm finely welcome sure ‘nough.’ 

Miss Merton regarded him blankly. ‘ Feeding the 
baby ?’ she echoed. 

‘Iss, said the father. ‘ Missus bin too sick t’ feed the 
lil dear. Why, you wouldn’ hardly expect a cow to give 
much milk ‘pon swedes, an’ what li'l ‘ee do give is 
‘most all turnips; so the li'l chield got t’ ate whatever 
mate we can get. An’ all we got t’ give her is turnips. 
I b’ long chowin’ of it up small so ’s it shan’t stick in her 
ozel; an’ I d’ b'lieve there’s more strength in turnips 
than some might think, for I’ve knawed weaker baibies 
that was ted more ordinar’-like.’ 

It is not probable that Miss Merton had ever heard of 
the Malthusian doctrines ; if she had somehow chanced 
upon them she would have dismissed them immediately 
trom her thoughts as being blasphemous, indelicate—and 
stupid. Children, she thought, were always (in some way) 
a blessing, and as such were to be cherished. Almost 
before Trevaskis had finished speaking she had captured 
the little wan-faced baby, and was reading the father a 
lesson upon the laws of Nature. Never again, she told 
him, was the baby to be fed with turnip ; and when he 
answered despondingly, ‘’Tis jus’ ’s well t’ die o wrong 
mate as t’ die o’ none ’t all!’ she cut him short with a 
‘Humph !’ that was almost fierce. Already she was re- 
volving plans and projects in her mind ; and after she had 
spoken a few kind words to the worn woman that lay ill 
upstairs, she hurried off homewards, telling the man to be 
at home to receive a messenger in an hour, and to expect 
another visit from herself in a day or two, And the mes- 
senger came speedily, bringing to James Trevaskis the 
blessedness of having food to give to his wife and to the 
baby. He himself could exist somehow, but it had been 
hard for those others. 

Somehow Miss Merton was attracted by the gigantic 
idiotey of this man that would feed a baby day atter day 
with finely-chewed turnips; and she remembered the 
baby’s pallid face, the abject misery of its mother. On 
the next two days her energies were mainly directed to 
the task of finding work for Trevaskis. The task was by 
no means easy, for during two long months the country 
had been scoured by men that sought employment of any 
kind. But on the second day after her visit to Murrish’s 
Cottages Miss Merton was successful. She found a job 
that would occupy Trevaskis for at least a week, and then 
went back in the happiest of moods to her own house. 
And there a woman was awaiting her, whom she recog- 
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nised as having been with Trevaskis’ wife at the time of 
her visit. It was a pitiful message that this woman 
brought. 

Farmer Pascoe, of Chyangweth, had been losing turnips 
of late; and on the previous day he had set a watch in 
order that the thief might be captured. And James 
Trevaskis, going forth to find food for himself, had stepped 
into the trap laid for him. He had been taken to gaol ; 
and his wife was very near to death. 

It was now late, but Miss Merton forgot her tea, and 
hastened once more to Murrish’s Cottages. The parish 
doctor was there on her arrival : a man that looked upon 
the lady with a suspicion of antagonism, inasmuch as she 
had more than once supported the foolish poor in a re- 
fusal to enter the Union, when the Union was the only 
place in which they could expect to find the means of 
life. But now there was no room for discussion or differ- 
ence. The doctor was already making arrangements for 
the removal of the child and its mother to the workhouse 
infirmary ; and Miss Merton owned sadly that there was 
no other course. 

She did her best for Trevaskis, interviewing Pascoe; 
and telling him what she had seen on that grey winter 
evening. But the farmer was obdurate, for he had been 
robbed considerably, and was himself a poor man. And so 
Trevaskis was left to his fate. The magistrates sentenced 
him on the following Wednesday to six weeks’ imprison- 
ment; and on the next day he was led in dazed despair to 
the railway-station, whence he was taken to Bodmin. 

And the wife died in a day or two in the Union, and 


the child also was buried with her. And James Trevas- 
kis, when he came back to his home, was beyond all help 
of such good folk as Miss Merton. At first, indeed, he 


was only apathetic, wrapped in a dull, spiritless melan- 
choly. But as the weeks passed, and the people jested at 
his idiotey, he became the uncouth, mopping creature that 
amuses the crowd on market-days. That is his living; but 
I have met him shuffling through the dust of country 
roads with a something moving in his blank and hopeless 


H. D. Lowry. 


stare. 





NITRATES 

{INCE the conclusion of the civil war in Chili a con 
’ siderable improvement has taken place in nitrate 
shares, and the gentleman who did so much to exploit 
them—Colonel North, of the Tower Hamlets Militia—is 
beginning to emerge from eclipse. Time was—in 1889— 
when nitrate was regarded almost as a kind of saviour 
of society. Nearly every one seemed interested in the 
many companies formed to work the deposits in Chili, 
and for a while all seemed to be making money rapidly. 
The £5 shares of the Primitiva went up like a rocket 
to £40, or 700 per cent. premium, and holders were 
confidently assured that they were bound to touch £80 
or perhaps £100. Other issues followed in their wake, 
although at a respectful distance ; and so great was the 
mania to buy, that speculators were found willing to deal 
at a large premium in the shares of companies before 
even their prospectuses had appeared. For a time, indeed. 
credulity and something not far removed from rascality 
were about equally matched. Then came a change. The 
nitrate industry had been overdone. Production outran 
demand, and forced down prices to such an extent that 
the new companies, with their immensely ‘watered ’ 
‘apitals, were unable to pay dividends. Asa result, quo- 
tations for shares went plunging downwards, and so rapid 
was the movement that none but a few knowing insiders 
had ever a chance of ‘ getting out’ of their investments. 
The ‘ Colonel’s’ entourage suffered severely, although the 
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chief himself appeared to come up smiling. For the 
most part, indeed, it seemed to be a case of the nearer 
the ‘Colonel’ the heavier the loss. As a financial deity 
he was played out, but not, unhappily, before he had 
wrought an immense amount of harm. 

But although an attempt is now being made to ad- 
vance the price of Nitrates, we doubt if the public will be 
bitten. No doubt the success of the Congressional forces 
in Chili is favourable to the companies, for Balmaceda 
was extremely hostile to the foreign nitrate interests, 
objecting especially to what was termed the ‘ Northerisa- 
tion’ of Tarapaca. Whatever may be said against the 
late Dictator, it is something to his credit, we think, that 
he was not imposed upon by the speculator on his last 
tour in Chili, with his train of special correspondents and 
his car of champagne. All the same, it is imprebable 
that the present Government will be disposed to allow 
the nitrate companies an excessive amount of freedom. 
At present these have agreed to restrict production, but 
this will materially affect the Chilian revenue, of which 
two millions sterling are derived from nitrates. And we 
need scarce say that the Government, after the war, 
has need of every penny it can get. We do not think, 
of course, that any injustice will be done to the com- 
panies ; but the Government may throw open the nitrate 
grounds in its possession, and thus increase the exports. 
It is probable, moreover, that, even if the production 
could be restricted and the price advanced, such a policy 
would be unwise: it would reduce the demand and give 
an impetus to the use of other fertilisers. Hence we are 
inclined to think that low prices and the employment of 
all means to augment the consumption of nitrates would 
ultimately be most beneficial, even if the profits were 
small. In any case, it is impossible to see how a big 
advance in nitrate shares can be justified. 





A SONG OF GROUSE (No. 2) 
DRIVING 


\ J HERE are the cheepers that crouched in the heather ? 
Where is the covey that rose at your feet ? 
Packed on the tops, and packed alljtogether, 
Wary and wild ’mid the moss and the peat. 
Peep o’er the brae—swish ! they ’re away ! 
Drive them you must, if you want grouse to eat. 


Gather your guns, then, by word or by letter, 
Gather your gillies, your loaders, your men ; 
Bring up your dogs, your retriever or setter, 
Line out your beaters the length of the glen. 
See, on the brow, butts in a row, 
Count as you pass them from one up to ten. 


Mark ! here they come, just as fancy may twist them 
Swinging and swirling like leaves in the wind ; 
Get your four barrels in! Bang ! you have missed them ; 
Quick ! here ’s another pack streaming behind : 
That was more deft—neat right and left ! 


Both dead as stones and quite easy to find. 


Hark ! what a mass and a medley of noises, 
Spurting of smokeless and booming of black ! 
Here a bird towers, and there a bird poises, 
Hanging in air till the wind swings him back. 
Now they fall thick—W hat can you pick ? 
Three out of four will proclaim you a crack. 


Ah ! but it’s good—in the stress and the striving, 
Keen of attention and eager of eye— 
Good to forget all the worries of living, 
Careless of all save the birds as they fly. 
Hit them or miss—nought counts but this ! 
Turn to the world and its work by-and-by. 
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Sweet though it was then—ere August was over, 
Ere the first leaf had turned gold on the tree— 
Sweet to watch Shot in the thick of the cover 
Standing as staunch as a setter should be. 
Lowland or hill—-shoot where you will 
Driving ’s the cream of all shooting for me ! 
F. W. Parsons. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
IRISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
[To the Editor of The National Observer) 


Ston House, Co. Tyrone, Ireland, 
19th Sept. 1891. 

S1rR,—In my article on Irish Local Government, written 
away from home and from my ‘ tools,’ there is a mistake which 
I hasten to correct. The £4 holders do pay county cess, but 
not poor rate; and the real problem is how to prevent those 
who pay least controlling the boards.—I am, etc., 

T. W. RUSSELL. 


‘THE PANGS OF PATERNITY’ 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, 22d September 1891. 
Sir,—A propos of Mr. Frederick Boyle’s psychologically 
interesting article on the couvade, 1 have reason to think 
the tradition does still linger among us, though he declares him- 
self unaware thereof. In my intercourse with cottage-folk, | 
have more than once heard a disturbed state of health attributed 
to the prospective father when the wife’s maternity was about 
to become an accomplished fact. The reference was always 
made in that mysterious undertone which superstitious ignor- 
ance loves to employ. Mr. Boyle’s own explanation of the 
strange custom is most deliciously unchallengeable. *Tis (no 
doubt) a charming instance of man’s determination to take the 
glory while woman does the work.—I am, etc., 
ONE WHO KNOWS. 


‘PHOSPHORESCENT PHILOSOPHY’ 
[To the Editor of The National Observer] 
30 Hopwood Street, Barnsley, September 21, 1891. 

S1r,—In view of the article headed ‘ Phosphorescent Philo- 
sophy’ in your issue for September 12, will you do me the jus- 
tice to insert the following refutation of the slanders against 
Madame Blavatsky which you publish therein, and so do some- 
thing towards vindicating the honour of her upon whose name 
you have, I prefer to think through ignorance, been the means 
of casting a slur. It is only charitable to suppose you were not 
aware that, in repeating the said accusations, you were imitat- 
ing the expedient to which our enemies have been driven: that 
of reviving charges which have since been amply refuted. This 
is, however, the case, and it is only fair that your readers should 
know it. The facts can be found in Sinnett’s /uctdents tn the 
Life of Madame Blavatsky ; in a pamphlet by the same author, 
published by Redway in 1886, and entitled 7he Occult World 
Phenomena and the Society for Psychical Research ; in the 
magazine 7zme for March 1891 ; and in certain letters in The 
Daily Chronicle, notably those by Isabel Cooper-Oakley on 
September 14, and by Mrs. Besant a day or two earlier. To 
put the matter shortly : the case for our opponents is founded 
on the hypothesis that the Coulombs were Madame Blavatsky’s 
confederates ; the case for the Theosophists is founded on the 
fact that the Coulombs were Madame Blavatsky’s enemies. 
The facts, which I take from Mrs. Besant’s article in 77me, 
are briefly these : ‘M. and Mme. Coulomb were persons who 
had appealed to Mme. Blavatsky’s charity in Bombay. Mme. 
Coulomb was practising as a medium in Cairo in 1871 ; after 
all her Eastern experiences, Mme. Blavatsky was curious to 
see some Western mediums, and came across Mme. Coulomb 
among others. The Coulombs appear to have gone from 
place to place, finally turning up penniless, shoeless, and 
ragged in Bombay; and, hearing of Mme. Blavatsky’s pre- 
sence there, they appealed to her generosity. She helped 
them, and after a while M. Coulomb was employed as 
librarian, and his wife as housekeeper and caretaker. When 
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Mme. Blavatsky left Adyar for Europe in February 1884, the 


Coulombs were left in charge of her rooms ; soon after this 


the missionaries of the Scottish Free Church began a vigorous 
attack on Theosophical teachings, by letters in the press and by 
lectures ; and while this was proceeding, strong suspicions arose 
against the Coulombs, and they were threatened with dismissal. 
Then was conceived the ingenious plot of which Mr. Hodgson 
was the willing victim. Without hopes of further gain from 
the Theosophical Society, charged with endeavouring to extort 
money from members and with serious breaches of trust, Mme. 
Coulomb went to the missionaries and offered to sell them 
some letters of Mme. Blavatsky that would show she had been 
guilty of fraud. Mr. Patterson of the Christian College, in 
answer to a question by Dr. Hartmann, said that they had 
agreed to pay Mme. Coulomb a sum of money (in all one thou- 
sand rupees), but had only so far given her seventy-five rupees ; 
this statement was made in the presence of Mr. Judge, who 
published it the following day in 7he Madras Mail. To bear 
out the letters, M. Coulomb, who was a clever builder and 
carpenter, made certain trap-doors in the rooms of Mme. 
Blavatsky, and would doubtless have completed his task to the 
satisfaction of the missionaries, who were to be brought to see 
them, had not the Board of Control peremptorily turned himself 
and his wife off the premises.’ Mrs. Besant then goes on to 
prove the following points :—(1) That the trap-doors, etc., 
were made after Mme. Blavatsky’s departure ; (2) that the 
letters alleged to be from Mme. Blavatsky were forgeries ; 
(3) that letters from Masters have been received by numer- 
ous people under every variety of circumstance and in the 
absence of Mme. Blavatsky or any one who could act as her 
agent. Many minor points are also touched upon which can- 
not be enumerated here. 

Mr. Stead’s faith in Mme. Blavatsky is easily accounted for 
by the fact that he was personally acquainted with her: a fact 
which, in my opinion, as in that of many others, is sufficient of 
itself to produce an a Prior? conviction of her innocence in the 
mind of any one not absolutely blinded by prejudice against 
Theosophy. To be guilty of such deceit requires a more than 
ordinarily secretive and artful person; but Mme. Blavatsky 
was far and away the most open and guileless character it 
has been my lot to meet, this trait being the most prominent 
feature in her character. 

I will not occupy your space further by commenting upon the 
curious notions you seem to entertain with regard to Theosophy ; 
but I will say that I have no objection whatever to your apply- 
ing the name of Phosphorescent Philosophy to them: indeed, 


H. T. EpGE, B.A. (Cantab.), 
Fellow of the Theosophical Society. 





REVIEWS 
QUEM DEUS — 


Saints and Sinners. By HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 
London : Macmillan. 

A malicious providence, having resolved that Mr. Jones 
should print a play, inspired him also to write a preface. Now, 
Mr. Jones is a popular playwright, who, in his own elegant 
phrase, ‘has obtained a great financial success’: wherefore 
should contentment sit throned upon his placid brow. But 
some one once told him there was such a thing as literature, 
and he has been unhappy ever since. He has squandered 
many years in the effort to construct ‘literary’ dramas, ‘ lite- 
rary’ speeches, and ‘literary’ prefaces. You may sometimes 
see objects of weird beauty ticketed in the shop windows as 
‘art pottery’; and doubtless Mr. Jones also invests the word 
‘literary’ with a kind of trade value. But how to discuss a 
‘literary’ novel or a ‘literary’ poem? Illiteracy is condemned 
out of hand, and the fact that the British dramatist has in- 
vented so preposterous a phrase as ‘the literary drama’ is 
the bitterest indictment of the British theatre. Mr. Jones has 
written a preface to prove ‘that there is a certain very strong 
antagonism between the literary and theatrical elements of a 
play’: which astounding commonplace, translated into less 
ambitious terms, appears to mean that the British drama, being 
illiterate, is therefore dead. So much we might have gathered 
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from Mr. Jones’s plays. But, he continues in such English as 
is only found in a ‘literary’ preface, ‘1 am only concerned to 
establish the general rule, that the intellectual and art values 
of any drama, its permanent influence and renown, are in exact 
proportion to its literary qualities.’ Very true: also, two and 
two make four, and many thousands of years ago these aphor- 
isms were already too obvious to formulate. If you wish to 
plumb the depths of illiteracy sounded by the British drama- 
tist, says our author, read a certain scene in the most popular 
comedy of our time. The picture reminds you of Dr. Mahaffy 
bewailing the decay of scholarship, or of ‘ Ma’ Jefferies ‘exud- 
ing the sympathetic tear’ over the condition of the Strand. 
No doubt modern plays are all ‘fireworks and Aunt Sally’; 
but, when you are in the Aunt Sally business yourself, why 
assault and batter your rivals? Especially as—if you want to 
measure the distance between literature and the stage—Saznts 
and Sinners will suit your purpose perfectly ? 

By an incredible irony Mr. Jones believes himself not only 
‘literary’ but advanced. High over his head the banner of 
progress waves; and, if you may believe him, he must be always 
dodging the rotten eggs of the parasites of convention. He 
has written an essay—it serves as an appendix—to prove that 
a playwright may, an if he choose, select his material from the 
life of his own time. This is lawlessness: the Adelphi has 
scarce recovered the shock. To declare, in the face of a 
shrunken treasury, that you will zo¢ bring on an Honest Tar 
(with song and dance) in the first act is to lead a forlorn hope. 
And nothing less than this has Mr. Jones accomplished. No 
wonder if he lie awake at night, totalling the whole of his sac- 
rifice to ‘literary art.’ But, if you are discreet, your sacrifice 
need not cost you dear. You take the bluff, honest, broad- 
blown British Farmer and array him in the fusty garb of 
dissent ; you convert the Honest Tar into a horny-handed 
brother of the plough. And there you are! There is new 
material, there is a studied outrage upon convention, there are 
licence, courage, genius, what you will: in fact, there is Mr. 
Jones. The dialogue remains the same; the gallery whistles 
at all the old wheezes, the play runs for two hundred nights, 
all that love the coarser shades are happy. And why not? As 
Mr. Jones observes, ‘there is no deadly sin in an exhibition of 
chromo-lithographs.’ He has on tap a constant supply of bibli- 
cal quotations, and should recognise the folly of attempting to 
serve both God and Mammon. __ True, he doesn’t try very hard 
to serve God. But he would have you believe he did ; and 
the pretence, even though he cannot keep it up very long, ex- 
poses him to shame. One passage in his preface wells ebullient 
from the heart. ‘The author watching his public closely’—so 
says our apostle of progress—‘and for dear life’s sake being 
obliged to keep in touch with them, becomes confused and is 
often led astray to mistake some stale trick of the stage for a 
fundamental law of its being.’ Then what becomes of your 
‘literary’ drama? You measure your audience as the tailor 
measures his customer. You supply it with the garbage wherein 
it loves to wallow. It pays you an excellent price, and you 
should be satisfied. But once you permit the public to fix 
you with a glassy eye, there is an end to literature and to art, 
and you were better advised to keep your tongue between your 
teeth, like the honest and successful tradesman you are. How- 
ever, it is Mr. Jones’s pleasure thus to lay bare the secret 
workings of his heart, and the most obdurate cannot but 
feel a twinge of pity for his simple vanity. A Methedist 
gone wrong, he has placed the Stage above the Church ; he 
now presumes to defend himself by quoting what he con- 
ceives to be the purpose of God. ‘It is impossible to sup- 
pose,’ he writes, ‘that God Himself can have taken any great 
degree of pride in creating four-fifths of the present inhabitants 
of the British Isles.’ Now, this is either blasphemy or imper- 
tinence. But in any case it is a fitting climax to the simple 
and unlettered arrogance of this ‘literary’ preface. 

From Mr. Jones’s theory we may appeal to his practice. By 
printing Saints and Sinners he has claimed a position in litera- 
ture. As he has so often told the world, when the play was 
first submitted to the judgment of Margate there were those in 
that classic resort who deemed it too daring. But in truth it 
is only an Adelphic melodrama, and is compact from end to 
end of blurred and battered c/ichés. The minister is sepa- 
rated from his kind by costume alone: he speaks the lan- 
guage of the Injured Parent familiar from our cradle. George 
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Kingsmill, though he wear a farmer’s corduroys, is but the 
Young Marine that Mr. Pettit creates with such admirable 
constancy. Scarce a popular play of the last twenty years but 
has had its Captain Fanshawe : who, indeed, is only Mr. Sims’s 
Wicked Marquis with an a/éas. An old housekeeper and a 
Comic Peasant provide that ‘ relief’ the gallery requires. The 
Villain carries off the Village Maiden to London, as he has 
done nightly for a quarter of a century. The Virtuous Farmer 
lashes himself into fury, screams ‘1 will kill him!’ in the 
orthodox accent, and then does nothing of the kind. The 
Noble Parent is driven from his home with curses, the Seduced 
Daughter keeps up her character by ministering to the sick ; 
then the Noble Parent heaps coals of fire upon the head of 
the Second Villain ; and if the Seduced Daughter did not un- 
timely die, all would live happy ever after. When the master- 
piece was upon the boards they all did so; but that is not 
‘literary’ enough for Mr. Jones, and in print he has preferred 
to kill the heroine in the arms of her honest lover. Where is 
the freshness or the invention of this? Is it not melodrama 
and no more? And how to separate it from Zhe Dancing Girl 
or the rest of Mr. Jones’s achievements in the ‘literary’ drama? 
It has no point of contact with life. The pathos and the comedy 
are dovetailed with the neatest precision ; the dialogue is as 
undistinguished, as commonplace, as Mr. Sims’s own. But 
to speak of such stuff and literature in the same breath is to 
confuse black with white. The thing is a popular melodrama, 
which any one of ournine Great Dramatists could have knocked 
up in a month ; and why Mr. Jones should have made it the 
theme for so much discoursing we know not. A few days 
were devoted to ‘touching up the dialogue’: Mr. Jones has 
so many melodramas yet unwritten that he found it ‘ unprofit- 
able’ todo more. He should remember that what is unprofit- 
able for him to correct others will find unprofitable to read. 
Still, his intentions are strictly honourable, and when he dies 
the word ‘literary’ will be found engraven on his heart. 


‘STRONG DELUSIONS’ 
County Councils and Technical Education. By J. C. BUCK- 
MASTER. Glasgow: Blackie. 

The county councils of England and Wales have no less 
than £743,200 to spend among them on technical education. 
Like the nation of shopkeepers we are, we have adopted in our 
national economy the other-worldly prudence of the brewer and 
spirit merchant, who devotes part of his ‘ pile’ to the building 
of churches and the endowment of schools. Out of the revenue 
arising from the national fondness for malt liquors we have 
resolved to devote this considerable sum to the education of 
the ,* masses ’—to whose perseverance in consumption is due 
so large a proportion of the national income from excise. The 
question for the county councils is how to spend their money 
to the best advantage ? and, inasmuch as many of us are the 
victims of one educational heresy or another, and all are jejune 
in experience of the methods of technical instruction, the 
question is like enough to be not in ail cases satisfactorily 
answered. But one thing is certain: that money spent in 
multiplying the popular lecture will be money thrown away. 
In spite of the chirrupping of the University Extensionist, this 
truth is fast being recognised. Mr. Buckmaster speaks out 
loud and bold, as ourselves have spoken, against the popuiar 
lecture. ‘ Lecturing is not teaching’ just because itis ‘popular’; 
and to be ‘popular’ you need the sleight-of-hand of a clever 
experimentalist or the candid vulgarity of a magic-lantern. 
Omnia ad vana oculorum gaudia transeunt: ‘ Knowledge 
cometh not by taking a ticket for a course of lectures but by 
persevering intellectual effort.’ 

It is a wise saying that the half is better than the whole, 
though by none is it so little appreciated and understood as by 
your educational enthusiast. Nothing will please him but that 
education, like the franchise, must be democratic. Now, in so far 
as education is elementary, all men are agreed that it should be 
universal. But he will not understand that it is neither possible 
nor desirable to cram all the young Smiths and Browns and 
iX\obinsons—not with the three R’s only but—with the variegated 
and less digestible material of a secondary or technical training. 
Now, the working-classes of this country are not the kind of folk 
to tolerate the detention of their children at school beyond the 
apprentice-age unless there be a very palpable economic ad- 
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vantage to be gained thereby. No economic advantage can 
possibly accrue to at least five-sixths (say) of the young Smiths 
and Browns and Robinsons from going through a course of 
secondary education, or technical instruction either. The rea- 
son is that only about one-sixth of them has the capacity to 
make use of such training. It is notorious that, for a like 
proportion of the middle-class young, secondary education is 
a luxury conformable to social position and useful—not at all 
in the developing of intellectual capacity but—in fitting you 
to rub shoulders with your social compeers. — For luxuries 
of this sort working-men have naturally no demand. And 
for at least five-sixths (say) of their children technical edu- 
cation would be not even a luxury. 
to subscribe to that delusion which possesses so many worthy 
people: that a bricklayer will lay you his bricks the straighter 
for a knowledge of physics. 
tially aristocratic ; it should be the privilege of them that are 
naturally fitted to receive it, and whom it will help towards self- 
improvement and social betterment ; else will it be but as a 
pearl before swine. Nor is this principle in the least incon- 
sistent with the establishinent of a working system. But it 
is entirely inconsistent with and absolutely opposed to the 
idea Mr. Buckmaster would have put into practice : which 
is, that in rural districts, at least, every elementary school- 
master should deliver complete courses on technical sub- 


To hold otherwise is 


But technical education is essen- 


jects. Here is nothing but an attempt to make education 
democratic in a new form. Without compulsory attendance, 
it could do little more among the general than the Extension 
Lecture itself—little more, that is, than rise into popularity 
like a rocket and come down like a modern parachutist. Nor 
for the really capable proportion of working-class lads which 
can and does deserve to rise could it ever supply technical 
instruction of that thorough kind which should be a privilege 
and is a due. 

If our local governors will abandon once and for all the 
idea of making every workman a skilled artisan, and confine 
themselves to the saner proposal of placing the means of ac- 
quiring a thorough technical education within the reach of all 
working-class lads of promise and capacity, they will make 
the problem much less difficult. 
ing and subdividing their funds among the school-masters 
in each parish and each urban district, for the purpose of 
supplying an inferior article in quantities vastly in excess of 
the permanent demand, they should aim at establishing in 


Instead of wastefully divid 


each considerable town, and in each county, or division of a 
county, or even group of counties, according to their size and 
population, a well-equipped technical school, in which the in- 
struction should be mainly directed to local industries. Ad- 
mission to these schools should not be free to all, but only 
to those who have given proof of capacity to prefit by higher 
training than that afforded by the elementary school. There 
need be no difticulty as regards the process of selection. 
Indeed, it would be automatically effected in the school and in 
the workshop, and it would be clinched by an entrance examina- 
tion. The candidates would be composed of just those lads in 
whose case technical education promised a definite economic ad 
vantage : the capacity to do better work at better wages. There 
is no reason why, with funds at command (and the Government 
grant is not likely to be diminished in future years), there should 
not spring up all over the country a number of such first-class 
schools as already exist in one or two of the big towns. In 
some rural districts attendance would be a difficulty : to be 


overcome by the endowment (or the gradual establishment) of 


bursaries to defray expenses of board, which need not be large. 
But it is certain that efficiency and economy will not be effec- 
tually combined in any system of technical education except 
that of large schools, by whose means thorough technical know- 
ledge would be brought within the reach of all with the power 
to make use of it, and which would deny the same to those 
alone who could not profit by it. 


THE CAMBRIDGE DICTIONARY 


A New English Dictionary. Edited by J. A. H. MURRAY 
Vol. 111., Part I. : E—Every ; Edited by HENRY BRADLEY. 
Cambridge: University Press. 

This first part of the third volume of that Mew LEuglish 

Dictionary which promises to be far and away the best as 
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well as the most monumental and enduring work ever done 
in lexicography is edited by Mr. Henry Bradley. Running 
from ‘E’ to ‘Every,’ it contains of main words 6842, of sub- 
ordinates 1565, of special combinations 786—a total of 9193: 
Of the main words, 1710(twenty-five per cent., that is) are obso- 
lete ; and in many cases their fate is deplorable. 

Thus, you may no longer write ‘ Easterlings’ for ‘ Orien- 
tals,’ or you shall be cast as a pedant ; and instead of saying 
‘eastermost,’ as any person with a feeling for words would on 
occasion choose to do, you shall say ‘ most easterly ’ or ‘ eastern- 
most,’ as they have ordained who have no verbal sense at all, 
or you shall be likened unto Mr. William Morris, and your 
English set down as that of Wardour Street. One cares 
little or nothing for ‘elicitive’; but one is sorry for ‘eager’ 
in the sense of pungent, tart, acid, savage, ardent, keen; for 
it is pleasant to talk with Shakespear ire of ‘nipping and eager 


‘ and with 


airs,’ and with Chapman of the ‘eager razor’s edge’ 
Philemon Holland of the ‘eager and biting’ quality of the 
‘Sea-onyon, and with Malory of ‘an eager countenance’ 

and one notes with satisfaction that Mr. R. L. Stevenson 
has ventured to revive the vocable in its Shakespearean 
sense. One could saya good word for ‘earsh,’ which is cer- 
tainly a vast deal more to the point than ‘stubble-field’ ; but 
that word must never be said, for ‘earsh’ is obsolete, or it 
survives as a provincialism, so that use it you may not, if 
- respect your reputation as what the learned Mr. Howells 
delights to call a ‘stylist.’ ‘ Endoss,’ too, for ‘to put on,’ were 
nde and ‘endraper’ is far more efficient and sonorous than 
‘to weave into cloth’; but there is no later nor more eminent 
authority for the first than a certain W. Taylor, who ‘ endossed 


the black robe’ in a magazine of 1805 ; while as for the second, 


you are told no more than that they were not above its em- 
ployment in the last quarter of the fifteenth century. ‘ End- 
ship’ for suburb is worth reviving, and has the sanction of 


Bunyan and of Defoe, so that in art it may still pass unchal- 


lenged ; but for ‘entail’ =‘cutting a carving, pattern, or shape,’ 
it has gone the way of last year’s snows, and to prefer it to 
‘intaglio’ (say) were to do violence to English and fame. On 


the other hand, you may make constant use of such a brute 

as ‘endogamous,’ and none shall question your title to master- 
lieutenants 

of Destiny which has charge of the fortunes of words. 

The history of certain vocables—‘errant, ‘eager,’ ‘edge,’ 

it purpose. 


ship. For such isthe humour of that one among the 


Se 


‘ecstasy,’ and so forth—is rewritten here to exceller 
Thus, in the case of ‘errant,’ it is shown that in one sense it isa 
derivative of errver=to journey (zferare) ; in another, its origins 
to wander, 


are unknown; and ina third, it is referable to errare 


to go astray. Thus a knight errant is (literally) a knight of the 
road ; athief errant may be either a notorious or a vagrant thief; 
while a damsel errant isa damsel astray. Of ‘ecstasy’ it is noted 
that in the beginning in Greek it=‘insanity’ ‘blasted 
with ecstasy,’ as ( age says of Hamlet)—or ‘ bewilderment’ ; 
that it presently came to mean ‘withdrawal of the aes from 
the body, mysti ~ or prophetic trance’; that ‘ both the classical 
and post-classical sense came into the modern languages, and 
in the present figurative uses they seem to be blended.’ In 
respect of * eazre, the tidal wave, the bore, it is shown that its 
derivation is uncertain, but that it cannot be either O.E. or 
O.N. ; that it is unquestionably what William of Malmesbury 
Latinised as ‘higra’; but that whi le Drayton writes it ‘higre,’ 
and Taylor rhymes it with ‘tyger, both local habit and early 
spelling—(‘agar’: in Lyly and Sir Thomas Browne ; ‘eager’: 
in Sprigge; ‘eagre’: in Dryden and Steel; ‘egre’: in Johnson 
—would have it something else. 

There is no better nor more instructive reading to be had 
than the several parts of this monumental book. In taking 
leave of this present instalment it is worth noting that ‘ Easter,’ 
if no man have the courage to write it—(which we doubt)— 
survives in such combinations as ‘ Easter Duddingston’ and 
‘Easter Ross’; and that ‘averse /0’ looks curiously misplaced 
in the chief of English dictionaries. 


THEOLOGY 


The Composition of the Four Gospels, by the Rev. Arthur 
Wright, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge (London: Macmillan), stamps its author a good critic and 
a fine scholar. It offers a theory of the origin of the Gospels 
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which takes into account all the material which the higher 
criticism can provide, and is in entire accordance with the 
historical method. That it is the true theory we do not under- 
take to say: that future investigations will modify its conclu- 
sions we may regard as certain : but completely to overturn it, 
destructive criticism will have to tax its every resource. In 
the composition of the Synoptic Gospels oral tradition plays 
the cardinal part. St. Peter taught his recollections of the life 
and words of Christ to pupils who afterwards themselves be- 
came teachers or ‘Catechists.’ The pupils, according to 
Eastern custom, learned the Apostle’s lectures by heart. St, 
Mark was one of St. Peter’s Catechists. Twelve years after 
the Ascension, St. Peter was driven from Jerusalem, his pre- 
lections came to an end, and the canon of his memoirs closed. 
After his death, St. Mark put these memoirs into writing, and 
they form the Second Gospel, and what Mr. Wright calls the 
‘first cycle of tradition.’ ‘The ‘second cycle’ is found in St. 
Matthew’s Gospel, which the author regards as the Petrine 
nal material contributed 
by St. Matthew through one or other of his Catechists. The 
Third Gospel is made up of the first cycle A/us most of the 
second cycle, A/ws the ‘third cycle,’ ze. a second influx, contri- 
buted by St. Luke, and the whole written and edited by an un- 
known Catechist of the Western Church. This theory—for 
the working out of which in detail, if not for its absolute ori- 


memoirs of Mark f/wzs an influx of origi 


gination, the highest credit is due to Mr. Wright—is supported 
largely by reference to Mr. Rushbrooke’s Synofticon : a work 
which, expensive though it be, is indispensable in every modern 
: of illite- 
but its study will do more to supply the gospel 


critical workshop. It is certain to incur the hostility 
rate orthodoxy 
narrative with a firm historical basis than anything recently 
written, and that whether or not it be accepted as an absolute 
theory. It is to be regretted that Mr. Wright devotes only 
one of the shortest of his nineteen chapters to the ea of 
He accepts that Gospel absolutely. It is 
Johannine, he says: the discourses are authentic, tho oe not 
verbal. To many the few paragraphs devoted to this part of 
the subject will seem a far from adequate counterblast to the 
thunders of the destroyers. 

Dr. Bonney in his Boyle Lectures for 1890, Old Truths in 
Modern Lights , has taken up some present- 
day questions which continually exercise and often disturb the 


the Fourth Gospel. 


London : Percival 
thoughtful. The dominant school is content with authorities, 
the new and growing one is avid of facts: the one is literary, 
the other scientific: t 

other reasons and principles. To this latter the author ac- 
cords both recognition and aid. His scientific knowledge is of 
a high order, yet he is anxious to hold Christian truths with 


the one seeks precedents and decrees, the 


scientific clearness. He divests himself of all other gospels 
than Christ’s ; and he sets more store upon the Master’s words 
than upon the interpretation set on them. He is the better for 
reading Dr. Temple’s Bampton Lectures, but he moves on lines 
comparatively fresh : not that he loves science less but that he 
loves religion more. He insists that the conflict of theology 
and science arises from man putting asunder what ‘ God hath 
joined’; that difficulties cannot be solved by the method of 
no-theology any more than they can be satisfied by blind sub- 
mission to authority ; and that we are not compelled by any 
logical necessity to submit either to the negation of belief or 
to unreasoning credulity. As with Aristotle he holds to the 
Mesotes, and as with Horace he admires the JJediocritas aurea, 
so he endeavours, without any sacrifice or compromise, to 
work out the middle way in reconciling science and religion, 
as manifestations of the same Supreme Power, as aspects, 
though different, of the same Person, as revelations to man 
of the same God. His work is worthy of careful and thought- 
ful study, as proceeding from an eminent scientific man and an 
earnest preacher of Christianity. 

Simon Peter: His Early Life and Times, by Charles S. 
Robinson, D.D. (Edinburgh: Nelson), is made up of a series 
of simple discourses on the early life of the great Apostle. 
Dr. Robinson defends St. Peter alike from the disparagements 
of one class of extremists and the extravagant homage of an- 
other: ‘There never lived an honester, plainer, or more thor- 
oughly genuine man.’ The Apostle’s early history is pieced 
together from the scattered allusions of the New Testament ; 
and the author’s apparent familiarity with the scenery of the 
Holy Land lends vividness to the narrative. The chapter on 
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‘The Gift of the Keys’ is a vigorous attack on the Papal 
claims. Dr. Robinson is generally lucid and always interest- 
ing ; but he is subject to an American looseness of style. 

How to Read Isatah (Edinburgh: Clark), by Buchanan 
Blake, B.D., is a sensible, reverent, scholarly, and generally 
useful little work, whose purpose is to enable the ordinary 
man to study the greatest of the prophets. To do so in the 
Authorised Version is almost impossible, because the book is 
mechanically cut up into chapters, the translation is not always 
sense, and there is an entire absence of necessary explanation. 
All these imperfections are here repaired. First we have the 
text (as far as possible in the words of our version) ‘in an 
unbroken continuity’; the explanations find place in a glos- 
sary ; ‘while a continuous series of sections gives an historical 
account of the prophet’s sayings and doings.’ As is pointed 
out, we interpret our Bible too much according to the tradi- 
tional views of rabbis and Christian divines, and this has cast 
the literal meaning into the background. It is this literal 
meaning that Mr. Buchanan Blake steadily, and it seems to us 
successfully, has set himself to present to his readers. 

In Ezra and Nehemiah: Their Lives and Jimes (London : 
Nisbet) Canon Rawlinson contributes a new number to the 
‘Men of the Bible’ series. Although almost entirely based 
on the Scriptures, since ‘a few notices in Josephus and a few 
rabbinical traditions’ are all the extraneous material directly 
available, yet recent research throws much light on the daily 
life of old Persia. Canon Rawlinson, of course, talks as one 
having authority on everything relating to the ancient history 
of the East; and as in him learning and orthodoxy are happily 
wedded, the little volume may be confidently recommended 
alike for the Sunday school and the family circle. Mr. Joseph 
S. Exell has once more been ladling in a witches’ caldron 
of preaching, commentary, and illustration, and has filled the 
number of Zhe Lidlical Jtlustrator (Nisbet) entitled ‘ Genesis,’ 
vol. 11. In all respects this volume resembles its predecessors 
—in bulk, in bewildering variety, in bearing witness to the un- 
tiring industry of the compiler. Orthodox and heterodox, wise 
men and fools, scholars and declaimers, hold the floor together 
or in turn in this crowded and talkative parliament of divines. 
If catholicity consist in the embracing within two black boards 
of some thousands of different expressions of opinion, most of 
them flatly contradictory of some thousands more within the 
same black boards, then is this work of Mr. Exell’s genuinely 
—even extremely—catholic. 

The short studies in Christian evidences entitled Zhe Litera- 
ture of the Second Century (London : Hodder), by F. R. Wynne, 
D.D., and others, might have been shorter for the good they 
are like todo. They were read as lectures to a popular audience 
at the Alexandra College, Dublin, a year ago ; and it is evident 
that ‘they were not originally written for publication.’ Yet many 
will like them, and perhaps will benefit by them. Dr. Wynne 
takes up the evidence to Christianity supplied by the literature 
of the sub-apostolic age, the gradual growth of the New Testa- 
ment canon, and the apocryphal Gospels; Mr. Bernard dis- 
cusses the problem of the miraculous in early Christian literature 
and the long-lost harmony ; while Mr. Hemphill examines the 
vestiges of the four-fold Gospel. These are excellent as exi- 
geses, but for practically stimulating the masses to good 
living what are they worth? From Strength to Strength (Mac- 
millan) is a memorial volume composed of three sermons 
preached by Canon Westcott on three important occasions 
in the history of the late Bishop Lightfoot. They set forth a 
just appreciation of the gifts and character of the great prelate, 
and form the fitting tribute of a scholar to a scholar and of a 
friend to his friend. 

St. Luke: being the Greek Text as Revised by Drs. Westcott 
and Hort (London : Macmillan), with introduction and notes 
by Rev. John Bond, M.A., compels the student to note the 
readings deemed early interpolations, or suspected to be primi- 
tive errors, or ranked as primary and secondary readings in 
respect of probability. Quotations, too, catch the eye by being 
printed in letters of the Codex Alexandrinus. The notes, short 
and pointed, occupy as many pages as the text ; while lists of 
authorities—including the five principle codices and verbal 
forms and locutions notable as being Hebraic, Aramaic, or 
Latin, or mere spelling variations—and an index of matters 
Greek and English, make of this little volume a veritable 
treasury. The introduction, dealing with the question of 
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authorship, is, like the notes, short and pointed ; but, strangely 
enough, the early interpolations are referred to as if they were 
genuine readings. The incident of the bloody sweat, for in- 
stance, and the prayer of Jesus for his murderers, marked in 
the Greek text as early interpolations, are enumerated (p. xvi) 
as examples of the ‘great fulness’ of Luke’s own narrative, 
The introduction does not seem to have been written in pre- 


sence of the text. 
A FADED WIT 
The Handbook of Swindling, and Other Papers, By DOUGLAS 
JERROLD; Edited, with an Introduction, by WALTER 
JERROLD. London: Scott. 

Douglas Jerrold died a comparatively young man as recently 
as 1857. Everybody knows his name and nobody cares for his 
work. No prose of his except Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures 
—of which there is a current cheap edition—has any place on 
the book-stalls ; and as to his plays, a truncated version of 
Black---yed Susan has a certain vogue in the provinces. Now, 
Jerrold wrote a great deal; here is a selection some two 
hundred and fifty pages long; it is done with honesty and 
care, and it unlocks the secret of this neglect. 

The man’s life was by no means uninteresting. Born in 
London in 1803, his early years were spent at Sheerness, where 
his father had the theatre. At eleven he joined the navy, but 
he was never in action, though he remained a sailor till the 
beginning of the peace. In London he worked by day as a 
printer’s apprentice, and read much at night ; and, sending an 
anonymous contribution to 7he Sunday Monitor, where he 
was employed as a compositor, he next saw it as ‘copy’ given 
himself to set. He was soon writing poetry, plays, novels, 
dramatic criticism, magazine articles, and so forth ; he was 
concerned in the management of sundry papers ; was one of the 
earliest contributors to Punch ; till in 1852 he was appointed 
editor of Lloyd’s at £1000 a-year. He died in London five 
years after. 

These facts help to explain why Jerrold’s writing is already 
out of date. Journalism lives by the questions of the day, and 
must also die with them. Who but yawns over the wit set 
flowing by the Crinoline and Sunflower? Jerrold’s work, in 
truth, is damned by the very condition of production. In this 
volume Zhe Folly of the Sword and The Drill Sergeant are 
satires of war as it was satirised in the earlier part of the 
reign, but the other papers deal with more unusual themes, 
and yet leave, one must add, a faint impression indeed. 
The humour is poor and cheap and forced, the imagination 
halting, the reflection commonplace, the narrative wanting in 
interest and point. Such stuff as Shakespeare at Charlecote 
Park, Shakespeare in China, The Castle Builders of Padua, 
would scarce be accepted by a good magazine to-day; and /7re- 
side Saints shows ill by the average of last week’s /’uach. The 
two largest pieces— 7he Handbook of Swindling and The Man 
with the Plum (a biography of little Jack Horner)—are cheap 
satire on the less pleasing aspects of professional and business 
life. But Zhe Zale of g Tiger has a touch of real interest. 
Jacob Vandervermin is eaten by a tiger, and ‘long before the 
tiger had picked the bones of Jacob, Jacob’s ghost stood like a 
waiting footman meekly behind the dining animal’: for after 
this fashion is the Eastern superstition here burlesqued. Says 
the beast to the ghost: ‘I don’t like to say it to your face, 
Jacob, but you haven’t quite agreed with me’—a really comic 
touch. The tiger next eats Jacob’s aunt, and is ill. ‘I feel 
‘em now ; it’s that abominable old woman’s knitting needles.” 
“Every rose has its thorn, my lord,” said the ghost.’ The 
tiger finally devours Justice Vandervermin, lawyer and usurer, 
and dies of indigestion. Zhe Moth with the Golden Wings and 
The Tapestry Weaver of Beauvats are moral apologues with a 
touch of prettiness ; but even when Jerrold treated subjects of 
permanent interest he did so in exact accord with ‘the tune of 
the time.’ The tune changes and the thing is out of date. 

Jerrold had, and has, reputation for good things. ‘ You’ll be 
the Surrey Shakespeare, said some ass tohim. ‘The sorry 
Shakespeare, you mean,’ was the modest and witty retort. He 
is also the author of that happy figure, which he drew for Aus- 
tralia but was long ago appropriated by Yankee orators: ‘A 
country so fertile that if you but tickle her with a hoe she laughs 
with a harvest.’ There are plenty more, so that his Hic Jacet 
is less forlorn than many. 
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SERVETUS 
Michael Servet. Een Brandoffer der Gereformeerde Inquisitie. 
By PROFESSOR A. VAN DER LINDE. Groningen : Noordhoff. 


Dr. A. van der Linde, already favourably known by his 
searching exposure of the legend attributing the invention of 
the printing-press to ‘Coster,’ has added one to the long cata- 
logue of books about the notorious anti-Trinitarian, physician, 
astrologer, geographer, anabaptist, mystic, and martyr. We 
cannot give his work unqualified approval. He crowds his pages 
with far too many digressions and redundancies (almost a chap- 
ter is devoted to a satirical exposition of the Athanasian Creed), 
and he deals most shabbily and unjustly with Pastor Tollin of 
Magdeburg, who has given thirty years of unremitting dili- 
gence to the task of rehabilitating Servetus. Little that is 
new is brought forward ; the incidents in Servetus’ life and in 
connection with his unhappy death are put in a striking light. 
The author shows it to be impossible to arrive at any satis- 
factory conclusion alike as to the place or the date of Servetus’ 
birth and as to his subsequent experience, until solid ground 
is reached in his correspondence (1530) with Ccolampadius 
at Basel regarding the Trinity—a correspondence proving the 
headstrong obstinacy with which Servetus refused to modify his 
views in the face of warning or persuasion. He published his 
De trinttatis erroribus a year later—fer Michaelem Servetum, 
alias Retes ab Arragonia, Hispanum; but neither publisher 
nor place of publication (Hagenau) appears on the title-page. 
The work was almost immediately prohibited ; and ina second 
disquisition (1532) Servetus, while affirming that his opinions 
had meanwhile been modified, practically remained true to his 
original position, that neither the Old Church nor the Reformed 
agreed with the dictates of Holy Writ. His resolute, almost 
foolhardy, adhesion to the mysticism set forth in these early 
works furnishes the key to his character and ultimate fate. 
Professor Van der Linde brings out this and other features of 
the man, and on the whole presents a vivid picture of an ad- 
venturous, varied, and by no means unspotted career. With 
regard, especially, to the question of his anticipation of Harvey, 
we learn that Servetus never obtained a doctor's degree, but 
remained an unqualified practitioner to the end of his days. 
It is true that, while s¢adyzng in Paris, he took part in the con- 
troversy between the Galenists and the Moorish physicians— 
writing, under the name of Michel Villeneuve, a treatise on 
syrups and a defence of astrology ; but the remarkable passage 
on the circulation of the blood only appears in the work which 
sealed his doom, entitled /he ANeconstriuction of Christianity 
(Christianismi restttutio). It shows no more than an imperfect 
acquaintance with the minor circulation through the pulmonary 
arteries and veins—(the greater had been known long betore) 

while it affirms the porosity of the septum cordis and the 
occasional passage of the blood-current direct from the right 
ventricle into the left. 

When Professor Van der Linde comes to his concluding 
chapters on ‘the Reformed Sion’—as he calls Geneva—and 
Calvin’s treatment of Servetus, his narrative, notwithstanding 
its unedifying style, is intrinsically and necessarily pathetic. 
Many apologies are possible for the severity of the sentence on 
an avowed anabaptist and obstinate anti- Trinitarian in those 
times. Nor was Servetus an immaculate victim. He had 
denied his own identity before the Catholic inquisition at 
Vienne. If he had had the chance he would probably have 
burned Calvin. But no defence of Calvin’s duplicity can be 
set up, nor any of the cold-blooded cruelty with which he 
and Farel, his instrument, treated the complaints of their 
poor ‘prisoner, suffering in a filthy cell the tortures of hope 
deferred and of loathsome bodily distress, nor of their hypo- 
critical regrets when he cried ‘* Misericordia! misericordia !’ 
and died in the flames they had kindled. ‘The blot is one 
no amount of special pleading can ever remove. Fortunately 
for Protestantism, it is the only blot of its kind, as Servetus 
was the sole martyr to his peculiar doctrine. Professor Van 
der Linde might have said as much, and have betrayed withal 
a little.less intolerance in his own attachment to ‘scientific 
theology.’ 

Nevertheless, he has produced a readable, spirited, and in- 
structive book. ‘The bibliography and notes are as complete 
as could be wished. They compress into a few pages by far 
the most informative and original portion of a somewhat bulky 
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volume. The author’s occupation as librarian at Wiesbaden 
tells to advantage in his compilation of the literature of his 
subject, and it is hardly fair to the general public to conceal 
it on the title-page. The impression conveyed by the names of 
the author and publisher, and by the language in which the 
book is written, is misleading enough to the ordinary reader to 
justify the desire for a more accurate designation of the author’s 
residence and profession. 


QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 
The Path Towards Knowledge. By W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D. 
London : Methuen. 

This is a collection of essays dealing with subjects so different 
as economics and theology, and all sensible, accurate, prac- 
tical. The first two, both on population, are the best. Dr. 
Cunningham does not by any means accept the famous pro- 
position of Malthus, that population increases in a geometri- 
cal, and the means of subsistence in an arithmetical, ratio ; 
but he is fair to its author. Looked at in a certain way, the 
statement is obviously true ; but the facts of life almost destroy 
its practical importance. It would be hard to point out a con- 
siderable extent of territory where the pressure of population 
is due to the law of diminishing returns. The crofters are the 
nearest approach to it in these islands ; but a more energetic 
and less thriftless race could make a fair livelihood out of the 
sea and the soil they own. In the case of China, where no 
doubt there are too many people, Dr. Cunningham shows that 
Over-population is brought about artificially, and is maintained 
by custom, religion, and law. As regards this country, it is 
quite certain that never was it so crowded, and never was the 
average standard of comfort so high. In former centuries, 
when the population was very small, there were regular famines. 
Besides, people are less and less the slaves of locality. If there 
be too many workers in one part, it is easier and less costly 
now to go to the colonies than once it was to cover the dis- 
tance between London and Edinburgh. On the other hand, 
there are many things for which a superabounding population 
is a first necessity. In Germany the population increases 
quicker than, and people are not so well off as,in France. but 
the price the Gaul pays for his material ease is that year 
by year he becomes less fit to contend against the Teuton. 
The failure of the French, the success of the British, colo- 


n 


nies is a result of difference in comparative fecundity. 
brief, the law as to checks on population is one for the indi- 
vidual conscience. No man has a right to bring into the 
world more children than he is able to support. Dr. Cun- 
1ingham comments at some length, but in very good taste, 
on the subject of artificial checks. To a London carman or 
porter with about a pound a-week of pay each birth in his 


family is a source of great trouble; to his wife it is abject 


misery. Our author’s remarks on such cases are purely aca- 
demic ; but it were vain to ask him to cut those Gordian knots. 
Of one fact he is evidently ignorant. In London among all 
classes the artificial check is very liberally used. The paper 
on Socialism contains nothing new, but it puts objections very 
trenchantly. When you dream dreams and build castles in 
Spain you are apt to overlook the importance of ‘ pure cussed- 
ness’ as an element in human life. This is, after all, but a 
new name for the theological doctrine of original sin ; but it is 
just at this point that the ‘system’ breaks down. Society says 
to every one without means, ‘ Your work or your life’; but it 
leaves the individual complete liberty as to how he will do 
his chores : nay, it makes work a thing to be desired by attach- 
ing to it the possession of means. Also, it pays a man accord- 
ing to the quantity and the quality of his work. It is in this 
incentive to exertion, combined with liberty of choice, that the 
system of competition surpasses the socialistic theory. Social- 
ists, too, may be classed with the disingenuous, for they will 
not put their own theories in practice. Some are wealthy, and 
these might start a community constructed on a socialistic 
basis, so that the outside world might look, admire, and imitate. 


Dr. Cunningham’s ‘Money’ mainly discusses a question to 
which sufficient attention has not been paid. That is the moral 
duty of investors. In what enterprise have I a right to place 
my capital? Surely only in those which aim at honest gains 
and in which the employees are treated ina fair and reasonable 


spirit. His ‘Education, an address to University Extension 
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students, points out some of the fallacies by which the system 
is accompanied. It insists on the true culture and knowledge 
you can acquire by a diligent pursuit of the special business 
of life, and argues that the mere retention of a few facts will 
not advance your real education one whit. The theological 
essays (it is fair to note) are not on the same level as the 
others. The one on Presbyterianism is silly beyond expression 
or belief. 


LE MORTE DARTHUR 


Le Morte Darthur. Wy SYR THOMAS MALORY. Edited by 
H. OSKAR SOMMER, Ph.D. Vol. I11.: Studies on the 
Sources. With an Introductory Essay by ANDREW LANG, 
M.A. London : Nutt. 

Dr. Sommer makes a bold claim in his preface. ‘It will be 
recognised, I trust,’ he says, ‘that, thanks to my efforts, Sir 
Thomas Malory’s position in the history of English literature 
is henceforth clearly defined, and that the sources which he 
worked up into his compilation, together with his own additions, 
have been ascertained beyond doubt.’ Now, we should be 
sorry to appear to undervalue the work of the German doctor, 
which seems to be most meritorious of its kind, and is doubt- 
less, as he hopes, ‘a worthy example of German scholarship.’ 
But when he claims to have for the first time ‘clearly defined’ 
Malory’s position in English literature by his labours on the 
text and the ‘sources,’ we must ask a question or two to avoid 
confusion of ideas. As thus. What was indefinite in Malory’s 
position before? What has Dr. Sommer done to clear this up? 
How far is a man’s position in literature determined by his 
relation to his sources ? 

An authors merit should not be confounded with the value 
of his work. It is the work that stands or falls in English 
literature, and its value as literature has nothing whatever 
to do with its sources. The wiser sort of readers takes 
it as it stands, and does not trouble its head about the precise 
amount of credit that the author deserves for his share in the 
creation. We cannot appreciate a poem the better for knowing 
its ‘sources’ any more than we can appreciate a cathedral the 
better for knowing where its stones have been quarried. Still, 
the question may fairly enough be raised, by the idle busybodies 
whom it concerns, what share an author had in making the 
work that he gives to the world. Was he really the author? 
or only the editor? Did he invent or compile? It is then 
that the question of ‘sources’ becomes relevant. To compare 
one of Chaucer's tales or one of Shakespeare’s plays to their 
‘sources’ is to get a higher impression of the power of their 
art. But it may easily be otherwise. And we understand 
Dr. Sommer’s contention to be that it was otherwise with Sir 
Thomas Malory. ‘We owe the worthy knight’ he concludes, 
‘a deep debt of gratitude both for preserving the medizval 
romances in the form which enabled them to remain an in- 
tegral portion of English literature, and for rescuing from 
oblivion certain French versions of great value to the critical 
student. But truth demands that we should not rate him too 
highly. To put it mildly, his work is very unequal : sometimes 
he excels, but often he falls beneath, oftener still he servilely re- 
produces, his originals. Nor can his selection of materials be 
unreservedly praised. Difficulties in procuring certain MSS. may 
possibly have occurred of which we have nowadays no idea ; yet, 
giving him the full benefit of this supposition, we must still say 
that he left out many of the most touching and admirable por- 
tions of the French romances, and that he has incorporated 
others of inferior quality.’ 

Such is Dr. Sommer’s conclusion about the worthy knight’s 
treatment of his originals. How far the conclusion is new, 
and if it contain the whole truth, we shall consider pre- 
sently. But is it likely to define henceforward Malory’s 
position in English literature? Some doubt upon this point 
might have been suggested to Dr. Sommer’s mind if he had 
attentively considered the essay on Malory which Mr. Andrew 
Lang contributes to this volume, and for which, strange to 
say, Dr. Sommer thanks him ‘in common with other admirers 
of Malory.’ With an irony perhaps unconscious, Mr. Lang 
ignores his learned coadjutor’s results, and lightly reasserts 
the very opinions that Dr. Sommer has laboriously demo- 
lished. He compares Malory to Homer and Chaucer and 
Shakespeare, and, in spite of Dr. Sommer’s caution not to rate 
the good knight too highly, speaks of him throughout as if the 
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romance of the Round Table were his in the same sense in 
which the Canterbury Tales are Chaucer’s. The castles are 
Malory’s, the ideals of love and courage are Malory’s, the im» 
perishable characters are Malory’s. It is a charming essay in 
style, but in substance it is as conventional and uncritical as if 
Dr. Sommer had never spent industrious months or years on 
the sources. ‘In the mingling, says Mr. Lang, ‘of remote 
scarce decipherable, legends with a high theory of human life, in 
the choice of what was feasible in Celtic legends, in its trans- 
mutation into the universally appropriate and excellent, the 
work of Malory may be compared to the Homeric epics.’ ‘We 
must not rate the old knight too highly,’ says Dr. Sommer. The 
incongruity is startling, but can be simply explained. All that 
Mr. Lang says is true enough about the J/or/e Darthur, whether 
it is the work of Malory or not, and whatever share the worthy 
knight had in creating or dressing its marvellous and beautiful 
legends. It is only bya figure of speech and as a grace of style 
that Mr. Lang puts the author for,the work; and that he should 
have done so in a publication whose main drift is to deprive 
the author ‘of his credit only shows that it is the work that 
settles the man’s position in letters. 

But how about Malory’s position among English authors and 
artists? which is another and a comparatively uninteresting 
question. Can Dr. Sommer claim to have finally settled this? 
Only partly: because it is only partly (though he is probably 
not aware of it) that his raw material touches the question. 
All the credit that Caxton himself claimed for Sir Thomas was 
that of ‘reducing the book into English.’ It might even be 
argued from Caxton’s language—‘imprint ... after a copy 
unto me delivered, which copy Sir Thomas Malory did take 


out of certain books of French, and reduced it into English 

that Malory was not even responsible for the compilation, but 
only for the translation. ‘Did take’ does not always mean 
‘took’ in Caxton’s English, but ‘caused to be taken.’ But, 
leaving the worthy knight with the credit of arranging the 
materials as well as of ‘reducing’ them into English, there has 
been some difference of opinion as to how the work was done. 
Sir E. Strachey, whose view Mr. Lang, caring neither one way 
nor the other, would seem to have adopted, was inclined to 
believe that Caxton’s words had been unfairly interpreted : 
that Malory was in a sense the ‘maker’ of the book, and that 
to him the earlier books were ‘ something of what the pages of 
Plutarch and Holinshed were to Shakespeare.’ On the other 
hand, Mr. Alfred Nutt—an expert in the earlier romances—in 
his Stwdtes on the Grail opines that Malory ‘was a most un- 
intelligent compiler. He frequently chooses out of the many 
versions of the legend the longest, most wearisome, and least 
beautiful ; his own contributions to the story are beneath con- 
tempt asa rule.’ This seems to be the opinion endorsed of 
Dr. Sommer; and to confirm it he has gone carefully over 
original and ‘ reduction,’ incident by incident, and has set down 
the details of the comparison for five books and the sum of it 
for the others. But is this piecemeal comparison, which is 
Dr. Sommer’s contribution to the settlement of the question, 
conclusive? Yes: in so far as it confirms Caxton’s original 
account of Malory as a compiler or fréc/s-writer, who was not 
an original artist—not a poet as he is who gives new poetic 
quality to his materials. The fifteenth century was the golden 
age of compilers, and Malory was one of these. He was 
no more a Chaucer or a Shakespeare than Lefebre, of the 
‘Recuyell’ of the histories of Troy which Caxton translated, 
was a Homer. but in face of the fact that the Morte Darthur 
has survived its originals, and delighted generation after gene- 
ration, no amount of piecemeal comparison will satisfy us that 
Malory’s compilation was made without taste or judgment. To 
this conclusion Dr. Sommer’s piecemeal comparisons, though 
they may have their uses for some kind of scientific investiga- 
tion, do by no means tend. He is too much occupied with the 
mere mechanical tale of differences, omissions, abbreviations, 
additions, to judge of Malory’s actual gift. He pronounces 
Malory’s battle of Bedegrayn, for example, ‘a poor specimen of 
re-telling a story,’ because it ‘discards the fine plan which the 
writer of the “Ordinary Merlin” carries out in detail,’ This 
sounds authoritative, but after two pages of ‘important points? 
of difference—the first of which is that ‘in Malory six kings 
find five more allies, whereas in the Ordinary Merlin the num- 
bers are seven and four’—you come to a passage which makes 
you doubt if Dr. Sommer be a good judge of battle-pictures. 
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He tells you that the end of the battle is Malory’s own com- 
position. Now it so happens that this ending—setting forth 
how the eleven kings gathered their horse for a final stand, 
how they made ordinance that whoever showed a sign of turn- 
ing to flee should be slain as a coward, how they ‘amended 
their harness and righted their shields and took new spears 
and set them on their thighs, and stood still as it had beenfa 
plump of wood’; how thereupon forty noble knights dressed 
themselves to break this array ; and how the two parties rushed 
together—this ending is magnificent. If Malory had done no- 
thing but devise this final charge, he would have approved him- 
self an artist with a fine eye for effect. It lifts you out of the 
huddled mellay of single combats which is the first part of 
the battle, and prepares the way for the intervention of Merlin. 
But Dr. Sommer seems to have no eye for this: it does not 
make him recall his verdict on Malory’s battle as ‘a poor 
specimen’; his attention is fixed on the names of the forty 
knights! ‘Owing to the fact that he did not content himself 
with reading only the portion of the J/er/in here concerned, 
but read the whole of it for the purpose of finding more 
material, he had the pleasure of discovering that the incident of 
the forty knights was suggested to Malory from a much later 
passage of the narrative. And he gives two pages and a table 
of various spellings of the names in different Mss. 


OLD AND NEW 


Mr. Raymond Solly’s Acting and the Art of Speech (London : 
Elliot Stock) is excellent compilation. Mr. Solly is of those 
who hold that elegance of speech is a prime essential in acting ; 
and, although he quotes Mr. Irving—(whose popularity is a 
proof that Mr. Solly’s theory is as the baseless fabric of a 
vision)—in {the same breath with Salvini, he has the wit to 
regard the Conservatoire as the headquarters of diction, and 
the teaching of such masters as Talma, Regnier, Got, Coquelin, 
and Dupont-Verron as something worth disseminating here. 
That he means well is beyond question: that he will do 
good is open to doubt. The art of ‘ diction ’—of clear, intel- 
ligent, and, above all, beautiful utterance—is so far a lost 
art with us that everybody is content to ignore it on the one 
hand, and onthe other everybody is content to have it 
ignored. To speak with distinction is, indeed, a_mere im- 
pertinence, or worse ; for if you did it, would you not destroy 
your precious individuality ? Mr. Solly thinks you would not ; 
but Mr. Solly is all-too obviously heretical and anti-patriotic. 
There is, of course, a sort of delusion among the French 
that acting, however impassioned and inspired, is removed out 
of the category of greatness by the want of ‘diction’: a want 
that was so far fatal to Frédérick that, for all his genius, 
he was never ‘the modern Talma,’ but only ‘le Talma des 
boulevards ’—that is, a Surrey-side or Transpontine Talma. 
But we know better than that. Mr. Hermann Vezin is, or was, 
an artist in speech to us; Mr. Irving’s delivery of blank verse 
—intelligent, earnest, full of histrionic intention—is something 
to consider with pride ; and we can perceive no earthly differ- 
ence between the exquisite vocalisation of (say) Mme. Bernhardt 
and the simple, innocent, impulsive throatiness of Miss Ellen 
Terry! Mr. Solly’s little book—which is excellent of its kind, 
and would make us think if thought were possible—can profit 
us nothing. None of us but is deau diseur born ; and to hint 
that this is a fallacy were to insult the British Empire. 

Mr. W. H. Low has edited 7ke Critic for the ‘ Univ. Corr. 
Coll. Tutorial Series’ (London: Clive), and in editing this ex- 
cellent farce he has done well. The thing is good literature : 
you can read it again and again ; so that such an edition as the 
present, with a clean text and a set of capital notes, arrives 
most welcome. To the most of us Zhe Critic is but a sort of 
pantomime—a sequence of gags, each more contemptible than 
the other; for the modern player has elected to ‘cut the 
cackle’—which is the comedy: with Dangle and Sneer and 
Sir Fretful—and ‘ come to the ’orses ’—which is the tragedy of 
Mr. Puff. It is only pretty Fanny’s way, of course ; but the 
worst of pretty Fanny is that her ways are commonly not those 
of literature. In the present instance, she is no doubt right to 
‘cut the cackle,’ to do justice whereto demands much elegance 
and style in acting and a peculiar grace of utterance—attain- 
ments few of the Profession are at any pains toacquire. In the 
clowning it is more at home ; but here, too, it leaves so much 
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to be desired that it is a comfortable thing to turn from Sheridan 

as she is spoke’ to Sheridan as he was written. This Mr, 
Low enables and disposes us to do; and for his work there is 
nothing but praise. 

Mr. W. Davenport Adams deals ‘lightly and slightly with 
some subjects, literary and theatrical, which have attracted me 
from time to time in the intervals between severe labour’: as 
the compilation of A Book of Burlesque, say, and the putting 
together of Rambles in Bookland. ‘Lightly and slightly’ is 
candid enough. Also ‘lightly and slightly’ is true. It were hard 
for any one to be lighter and slighter than Mr. W. Davenport 
Adams. Mr. Lang it is who has the genius of lightness, while 
Mr. Justin H. M°Carthy has perhaps the champion gift of slight- 
ness ; but With Poet and Player (London : Elliot Stock) should 
give pause to both. It is such an exemplar of those qualities 
that it tempts to rhyme. ‘ Lightly, slightly, scribble time away ! 
Lightness, slightness, are the things that pay. Lightly, slightly, 
he that runs will read. Lightness, slightness—this is all they 
need. Lightly, slightly’—and soon! Mr. Davenport Adams, to 
be grave, abounds in information: as ‘the Don is a naughty 
man’; and ‘to Longfellow we owe the picturesque account of 
the burial of a “red chief,” followed by the slaying of his 
steed’; and ‘Mr. Robert Buchanan has discovered poetic 
material—(what English ! how light, and yet how slight !)—in 
a City churchyard.’ But his chief claim on the attention is 
that he is lighter and slighter than anybody we know. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


FIcTION 


A Detective’'s Triumphs. Dick Donovan. London: Chatto. 

Dumaresg’s Daughter. Grant Allen. London : Chatto. 
3 vols. 
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